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JOURN. AL OF ENGL ISH LITE RATU RE. 


eae 
HISTORY. 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James II, By Tuomas Banineron Ma- 
CAULAY. Vols, I. and II. Longman and 
Co. 

In the brilliant series of pictures of “ Courtier 


Life,” 


who flourished in England during the reigns | 


of the four Grorcss, from time to time con- 
tributed by Mr. Macau.ay to the Edinburgh | 


Review, the world has had a foretaste of the| 


intellectual feast he was engaged in providing 
for it in the composition of a formal history of 
the entire period from the accession of JAMES 
II. to the present time. The quality of those 
brilliant essays, not only in their exquisite 
composition, but in the substratum of good 


sense and sound philosophy which was appa- | 


rent in them, had raised to the highest the 
public anticipations of the value that would 
attach to the history; nor will they be disap- | 
pointed. The work, begun in the two volumes 
9 us, will be found to come up fully to the 

high standard of literary excellence which had | 
been prophecied of them. 

At this latest moment, on the eve of going | 
to press, it would be impossible to do anything | 
like justice to such a publication ; but we can- | 

not withhold from our readers the pleasure of | 
thus early presenting a few passages by way 
of foretaste of the feast to which we shall take | 


the first opportunity of introducing them form- | 


ally. They will judge of the quality of the 
whole from the following partial gleanings 
wherewithal to stay their appetite for awhil le. 


These are the opening pages, descriptive of 
the author’s design :— 

I purpose to write the History of England from 
the accession of King James eh Second down toa 
time which is within “the memory of men still living. 
I shall recount the errors which, in a few months, 
alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
house of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that 
revolution which terminated the long struggle be- 
tween our sovereigns and their parliaments, and 
bound up together the rights of the people, and the 
title of the reigning dynasty. I fay relate how 
the new settlement was, during many troubled 
years, successfully defended against foreign and 
domestic enemies; how, under that settlement, the 
authority of law and the security of property were 
found to be compatible with a liberty of discussion 
and of individual action never before known ; how, 
from the auspicious union of order and freedom, 
Sprang a prosperity of which the annals of human 
affairs had furnished no example ; how a country, 
from a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose 
to the place of umpire among European powers; 
how her opulence and her martialglory grew together; | 
how, by wise and resolute good faith, was gra dually | 
established a public credit fruitful of marvels, which 
to the statesman of any former age would have 
seemed incredible ; how a gigantic commerce gave 
birth to a maritime power, compared with which 
every other maritime power, ancient or modern, 
sinks into insignificance; how Scotland, after ages 
of enmity, was at length united to England, not 
merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of 
interest and affection; how in America the British 








colonies rapidly became far mightier and wealthier 
than the realms which Cortez and Pizarro had added 
to the dominions of Charles the Fifth; how in| 
Asia British adventurers founded an empire not | 
Jess splendid and more durable than that of Alex- 
ander, 





and of the distinguished personages : : i 
and ° B 2 ©" | bound the North American colonies to the parent | 


state; how Ireland, cursed by the domination of | 


| crimes and follies far more humiliating than any 
| disaster. It will be seen that what we justly ac- 
}count our chief blessings were not without alloy. 
It will be seen that the system which effectually 
secured our liberties against the encroachments of 
kingly power, gave birth to a new class of abuses 
from which absolute monarchies are exempt. It 
| will be seen that, in consequence partly. of unwise 
| interference, and partly of unwise neglect, the in- 
crease of wealth and the extension of trade pro- 
duced, together with immense good, some evils from 
| which poor and rude societies are free. It will be 


| Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record | men. 


seen how, in two important dependencies of the | 
|arbitrary power, his intellect was always with 


| Crown, wrong was followed by just retribution ; 
| how imprudence and obstinacy broke the ties which 


| race over race, and of religion over religion, re- 
j mained indeed a member of the empire, but a 
withered and distorted member, adding no strength 
to the body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by 
| all who feared or envied the greatness of England. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general 
| effect of this chequered narrative will be to excite 


All the prejudices, all the exaggerations of 
both the great parties in the State, moved his 
scorn. He despised the mean arts and unreasona- 
ble clamours of demagogues ; he despised still more 
the Tory doctrines of divine right and passive obe- 
dience. He sneered impartially at the bigotry of 
the Churchman and at the bigotry of the Puritan; 
he was equally unable to comprehend how any man 
should object to saints’ days and surplices, and how 
any man should persecute any other man for ob- 
jecting tothem. In temper he was what in our 
own time is called a Conservative; in theory, he 
was a Republican. Even when his dread of 
anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led 
him to side for a time with the defenders of 


Locke and Milton. - * * He 
was the chief of those politicians whom the two 
great parties contemptuously called Trimmers. In- 
stead of quarrelling with this nickname, he assumed 
it as a title of honour, and vindicated, with great 
vivacity, the dignity of the appellation. Everything 
good, he said, trims between extremes. The tem- 


|perate zone trims between the climate in which 
| men are roasted and the climate in which they are 


thankfulness in all religious minds, and hope in the | 


breasts of all patriots. 


eminently the history of physical, of moral, and of 
intellectual improvement. Those who compare the 


| age on which their lot has fallen with a golden age | 
| which exists only in their imagination, may talk of | equilibrium of attributes, none of which could pre- 
| degeneracy and decay ; but no man whois correctly | ponderate without disturbing the whole moral and 


informed as to the past will be disposed to 
| morose or desponding view of the present. 
I should very imperfectly execute the task which 

I have undertaken, if I were merely to treat of | 

battles and sieges, of the rise and fall of administra- 

tions, of intrigues in the palace 

the p: arliament. 


For the history of our | 
country during the last hundred and sixty years is | 


frozen. The English Church trims between the 
Anabaptist madness and the Papist lethargy. The 
English constitution trims between Turkish despot- 
ism and Polish anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a 


| just temper between propensities, any one of which, 


take a} physical order of the world. 
| trimmer on principle. 


e, and of debates in | refined; 
It will be my endeavour to relate | temper placid and forgiving, but fastidious, and by 


if indulged to excess, becomes vice. Nay, the per- 
fection of the Supreme Being consists in the exact 


Thus Halifax was a 
He was also a trimmer by 
| the constitution both of his head and of his heart. 
His understanding was keen, sceptical, inexhausti- 
bly fertile in distinctions and objections; his taste 
his sense of the ludicrous exquisite ; his 


‘the history of the people as well as the history of | no means prone either to malevolence or to enthu- 


the government, to trace the progress of useful and | 
ornamental arts, to describe the rise of religious 
sects and the changes of literary taste, to portray 
the manners of successive generations, and not to 
pass by with neglect even the revolutions which 
have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and 
public entertainments. I shall cheerfully bear 
reproach of having descended below the dignity of 
history, if I can succeed in placing before the Eng- 
lish of the nineteenth century a true picture of the 
life of their ancestors. The events wh'ch I propose 
to relate form only a single act of a great and event- 
ful drama extending through and must be 
very imperfectly understood, unless the plot of the 
preceding acts be well known. [I shall, 
introduce my narrative by a slight sketch of the 
history of our country from the earliest times. I 
shall pass very rapidly over many centuries; but I 
shall dwell at some length on the vicissitudes of that 
contest which the administration of King James 
the Second brought to a decis isi 


Here is the 


ages, 


therefore, 











ive crisis. 





a sketch of Spevker of the 


House of Lords in the Convention of 1688 :—| : : 
louse of Lords in the Convention of 1688 : | whose fate has left the deepest stain both on the 


| Halifax was, 


fertile, sub- 


tatesmen of that age, 
His intellect was 
His polished, luminous, 


Among the s 
in genius, the first. 
tle, and capacious. 


the | 


} 


and | 


siastic admiration. Such a man could not long be 
constant to any band of political allies. He must 
not, however be confounded with the vulgar crowd 
of renegades. For though, like them, he passed 
from side to side, his transition was always in the 
direction opposite to theirs. He had nothing in 
common with those who fly from extreme to ex- 
treme, and who regard the party which they have 
deserted with an animosity far exceeding that of 
consistent enemies. His place was between the 
hostile divisions of the community, and he never 

wandered far beyond the frontier of either. The 
ve arty to which he at any moment belonged was the 
party which at that moment he liked lea ast, because 
it was the party of which at that moment he had 
the nearest view. He was therefore always severe 
upon his violent associates, and was always in 
friendly relations with his moderate opponents. 
Every faction in the day of its insolent and vindic- 


| tive triumph incurred his censure; and every fac- 


|tion, when vanquished and persecuted, 


animated eloquence, set off by the silver tones of | 


his voice, was the delight of the House of Lords, 
His conversation overflowed with thought, fancy, 
and wit. 





found in 
him a protector. To his lasting honour it must be 
mentioned, that he attempted to save those victims 


Whig and on the Tory name. 
The following is an impartial sketch of the 
two great parties :— 
WHIGS AND TORIES, 
From that day dates the corporate existence of 


His political tracts we!l deserve to be| the two great parties which have ever since alter- 


studied for their literary merit, and fully entitle | nately governed the country. In one sense, indeed, 


him to a place among English classics. 
weight derived from talents so great and various, he 


To the | the 
| always existed, and always must exist. 


united all the influence which belongs to rank and | 


ample possessions. Yet he 
politics than many who enjoyed smaller advan- 


was less successful in | 


then became obvious had 
For it has 
its origin in diversities of temper, of understanding, 
and of interest, which are found in all societies, and 


distinction which 


| which will be found till the human mind ceases to 
| 


| tages; indeed, those intellectual peculiarities which | 
make his writings valuable frequently impeded him | 
in the contests of active life; for he always saw | 
_ |} surgery and mechanics, in navigation and agricul- 


passing events, not in the point of view in which 
they commonly appear to one who bears a part in 
them, but in the point of view in which, after the 
lapse of many years, they appear to the philosophic 
historian. With such a turn of mind, he could not 


long continue to act cordially with any body of | innovation would be beneficial, consent to it with 





| tinction. 


be drawn in opposite directions by the force of 


Not only in 


habit, and by the charm of novelty. 
in science, in 


politics, but in literature, in art, 


ture, nay, even in mathematics, we find this dis- 
Every where there is a class of men who 


| cling with fondness to whatever is ancient, and who, 


even when convinced by overpowering reasons, that 
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many misgivings and forebodings. 
every where another class of men sanguine in hope, 








bold in speculation, always pressing forward, quick 


to discern the imperfections of whatever exists, dis- 
posed to think lightly of the risks and inconveni- 
ences which attend improvements, and disposed to 
give every change credit for being an improvement. 
In the sentiments of both classes there is something 
to approve. But of both the best specimens will 
be found not far from the common frontier. The 
extreme section of one class consists of bigotted 
dotards ; the extreme section of the other consists 
of reckless empirics. * = * * Tk 
would not be difficult to compose a lampoon or a 
panegyric on either of these renowned factions. 
For no man not utterly destitute of judgment and 
candour will deny that there are many deep stains 
on the fame of the party to which he belongs, or 
that the party to which he is opposed may justly 
boast of many illustrious names, of many heroic ac- 
tions,and of many great services rendered tothe state. 
The truth is, that though both parties have seri- 
ously erred, England could have spared neither. 
If, in her institutions, freedom and order, the ad- 
vantages arising from innovation and the advantages 
arising from prescription, have been combined to an 
extent elsewhere unknown, we may attribute this 
happy peculiarity to the strenuous conflicts and 
alternate victories of two rival confederacies of 
statesmen, a confederacy zealous for authority and 
antiquity, and a confederacy zealous for liberty and 
progress. It ought to be remembered that the dif- 
ference between the two great sections of English 
politicians has always been a difference rather of 
of degree than of principle. There were certain 
limits on the right and on the left, which were very 
rarely overstepped. A few enthusiasts on one side 
were ready to lay all our laws and franchises at the 
feet of our kings. A few enthusiasts on the other 


side were bent on pursuing, through endless civil | 


troubles, their darling phantom of a republic. But 
the great majority of those who fought for the 
crown were averse to despotism; and the great 


majority of the champions of popular rights were | 
Twice, in the course of the | 
seventeenth century, the two parties suspended | 
their dissensions, and united their strength in a| 


averse to anarchy. 


common cause. Their first coalition restored here- 
ditary monarchy. The second coalition 
constitutional freedom. 
This is 
A SCRAP OF PHILOSOPHY. 


1 


There are two opposite errors into which those 
who study the annals of our country are in constant 
danger of falling, the error of judging the present 
by the past, and the error of judging the past by 
the present. The former is the error of minds 
prone to reverence whatever is new, the latter of 
minds readily attracted by whatever is old. The 


former error may perpetually be observed in the | 


reasonings of conservative politicians on the ques- 
tions of their own day. The latter error perpetu- 


ally infects the speculations of writers of the liberal | 


school when they discuss the transactions of an earlier 
age. The former error is the more pernicious in a 
statesman, and the latter ina historian. * * One 
class of politicians, starting from the true proposi- 
tion that the Revolution had been a great blessing 
to our country, arrived at the false conclusion that 
no test which the statesmen of the Revolution had 
thought necessary for the protection of our religion 
and our freedom could be safely abolished. Another 
class, starting from the true proposition that the 
disabilities imposed on the Roman Catholics had 
long been productive of nothing but mischief, ar- 
rived at the false conclusion that there never could 
haye been a time when those disabilities could have 
been useful and necessary. The former fallacy per- 


vades the speeches of the acute and learned Eldon. | 


The latter was not altogether without influence even 


on an intellect so calm and philosophical as that of | throuch his Herculean task ! 


Mackintosh. 


We shall, of course, return to these volumes 
more than once, 








rescued | 


We find also| The History of England during the Thirty Years | 


of Peace, 1815 to 1845. By CHArues Knieur. 

Part ITI. 
ComMMENcING with the year 1823, Mr. Knicur, 
in this half part of his history, which is a con- 
| tinuation of the pictorial history, advances to the 
year 1824. The author has bestowed great labour 
upon its production, and preserved a most com- 
mendable impartiality, although dealing with sub- 
jects so liable to awaken party and sectarian emo- 
tions, and so unconsciously to bias the judgment. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Judges of England ; with Sketches of their 
Lives, &c. from the time of the Conquest. 
By Epwarp Foss, Esq. F.S.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 1848. 

We are assured by Mr. Foss that this work 

was not suggested by Lord Campbell’s Lives 

of the Chancellors, although it follows it at a 

most suspicious interval. Mr. Foss declares 

that he has been collecting the materials for 
many years, long before Lord Campsetu had 
dreamed of his popular design, and it must be 
admitted that the author of the Lives of the 

Judges has been even more laborious in the in- 

vestigation of authorities, and the hunting up 

of*old chronicles, records, and museum trea- 
sures, than was his predecessor. 

Mr. Foss is too particular; in his exceeding 

care to cite the very words, he has given to his 

composition a sort of patch-work appearance, 
and the aspect of an antiquarian discourse 











| rather than of a biographical narrative. ‘There 
/is another circumstance which will militate 


against the popularity of this work as com- 
pared with that of Lord CampBett,—the 
Lives of the Judges are not in fact so interest- 


lawyers, of which the latter class consist, being 
necessarily a different sort of lawyer from those 
who supply the benches of the Common Law 
Courts. The Chancellor unites political with 
judicial functions, and therefore is more fre- 
quently selected for his political than his 
| judicial qualifications; he has other claims 


or his sober thoughtedness and calm imp 
tiality of judgment. ‘Thes 
rather serve to unfit for partisanship, in 

the advocate is more desired than the ju 
and scrupulous honesty would be extrem 





on the contra 
, 
10 


inconvenient. Hence, perhaps, it is that tl 
sort of men who make the best judges are the 
worst themes for the biographer, and that the 


reader’s interest in the memoir rises precisely 
| in proportion to the fall in the moral barometer 
of the subject. 

These two volumes bring us nearly to the 
close of the reign of Henry III]. What a Ban- 
quo’s array of tomes stretching to the crack of 
doom, looms upon us in the prospect! With 
each succeeding year there will be more ma- 
terials for biography, until, as the author ap- 
proaches our own times, some lives will demand 
a volume at the least. If Lord CAMPBELL 
has filled eight large tomes with the lives of 
the Chancellors, it will require some ninety 
volumes to contain those of the Judges, who 
| were twelve times as numerous. Granting that 
the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas do not 
| afford so much material for the biogr pher as 


| the woolsack, by one half, there are 





| volumes ;—or one-fourth—and we vk 
|for twenty more. We wish Mr. Foss well 
But Mr. Foss 


is entitled to be heard in explanation of the 
difficulties he has had to encounter. 


In bespeaking the indulgence of the reader for 
the two volumes which I now offer, I must remind 
him that neither the subjects introduced into them, 


If any thing, | 


ing as those of the Lord Chancellors ;—the | 


upon the Government than his legal knowledge | 


nor the biographical sketches they contain, thould 
be considered as affording an adequate specimen of 
those which are to follow. The reigns they com- 
prise are so distant, that, though considerable in- 
terest must no doubt be felt in tracing and discussing 
little minute 
information or forensic anecdote can be expected ; 
and the lives of those who flourished during the 


the origin of our legal institutions, 





period can be distinguished by few idents of 
individual character, nor can the parties themselves 


be always ascertained with suf 

| sonal identity. 
|the constant combination of Christian names by 
|the word ‘filius,’’ or ‘‘ Fitz,’’ with slight means 
to distinguish the families to which they belong ; 
the common designation of men from the place of 
their birth, education, or preferment, and some- 
| times from their office, occupation, or profession ; 
and the occasional adoption of two appellations by 
the same individual; are difficulties which those 
who are conversant with the records of the time 
will know how to appreciate; and it will perhaps 
excite some wonder, that out of the FIVE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY judges, regular and itinerant, compre- 
hended in these two volumes, there are so few of 
whom I have not been able to collect something 
beyond the mere fact that they held the one or the 
other position. ; 

So far the work is rather chronological than 
biographical : is little of anecdote, and 
consequently it offers scanty matter for popu- 
lar extract. 


t marks of per- 


The frequent absence of surnames ; 


ther 3 


Looking, then, to the whole eviden and to the 
arguments adduced by the partisans on each side of 
| the question, I feel forced to adopt the conclusion 
ito which Lord Bacon arrived, that the Court of 
Common Pleas was not divided from the principal 
Court until after the charter of John. The pro- 
gress with regard to civil suits seems to have been 
| this : at the time of the conquest, the ordinary and 
regular place for their trial was the Sheriff’s Court. 


allowed, 





| They were then nt of a fine, 
to be removed into the Curia Regi 
. 


privilege which at first would only be claimed by a 


] 
on the paym 





but this was a 











few. Gradually, however, the advantage of having 
judges who had no local prejuc ¢ felt, and the 
practice became common. The business of the 
Curia Regis consequently increased so much that, 
in the first place, itin Wr circuits w ippointed 
to relieve it, to try common pleas as well as pleas 
of the crown, in the ce i here the differences 
rose; and ne it w found ssary to nomi- 
nate legal! 1 men to take those duties at 
the principal ¢ , which, fr other occupa 1s 
and the in complexity of the pr lines, 
the barons, w v > the original administrators of 
the law in the ¢ ia Regis, were no longer compe- 
tent to perform I I se accession of busi- 
nes whicl n oO isioned would necess irily 
make the sittings of the Court more frequent, and 


would often ec mp 1 the judges to divide themselves, 
so as to sit probably in two different chambers. 
The Exchequer seems to have been the place where 
common pleas were usually heard when the Court 
sat at Westminster. But it is evident, from a com- 
parison of Mr. Hunter’s list of the Justices before 
whom fines were levied, (and they were essentially 
of a private character), that no particular judges 
}were devoted to this duty, but that all the judges 
of the 


Curia Regis took their turns in its perform- 





ince. No com} int of this system occurred before 
the reign of John, up to which time the Court ge- 
nerally at Westminster; but then, whether 
arising from t rreat increase of business, or more 
probably from the practice which that King intro- 
du 1 of ti g about with hi iges 3 
] id | i ) ty d rent and 
distant places in a | af nience to the 
parties, both rich and oh. 1 causes in the 
court, becar int ble, and required the remedy 
which the cha ar 6protess 1 to rive 5 which was, 
that they should no longer follow the King’s Court, 
| but be tried in a certain assigned place, known to 


| all, and to which all men could resort without in- 
convenience. 


Mr. Foss has, however, already detected a 
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thus enumerates :— 


mass of errors in Lord CampBeE tt, which he! Narrative of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 


The five reigns in question (William I. to Henry | 


II.) give no less than thirteen examples of chan- 
cellors incorrectly, or, at all events, inconsiderately 
introduced. In the reign of William I. two chan- 
cellors are named, for one of whom no authority 
whatever is cited by the compiler of any previous 
list ; and the other (misnamed by Dugdale and Lord 


Campbe’l) did not hold the seal till the following | 
regret to lose a single sentence of the original, 


reign. In William II.’s short reign one chancellor 
is brought forward of whom there is no proof, and 


' terest inspired by his subject, to the literature 


scarcely any presumption, that he held the office. | 


In the reign of Henry I. there are four who ought 
to be omitted : one for whom the authority given is 
only ‘‘an anonymal pamphlett ;’’ another was 
clearly only chancelior to the queen; the third is 
inserted upon no other ground than a loose expres- 
sion (a sort of obiter dictum) of Leland ; and the 
fourth from the erroneous appropriation of a cha: 

ter of the next reign. Under Stephen there are 


two who have no claim to be there; one being mis- | 


taken for his cousin, and the other having only the 
anonymous authority here alluded to. Lastly, in 
the reign of the second Henry four chancellors are 
named : for the first of whom Mr. Thynne, the ori- 
ginal compiler, from whom all the rest have copied, 


| memoir before us, abridged, too, by no strange 


1 


Bart. begun by himself and continued by J. G. 

Locxuart, Esq. In 2 vols. Edinburgh, | 

1848. Cadell. | 
THERE are thousands who want the means to | 
buy or the time to read the Life of Scott, as it | 
has been contributed by Mr. Lockuart, with 
the elaborate minuteness required by the in- 
of the world. For our own part we should 
and we hope Mr. Locxuarr will be induced 
to add to it those memoranda, since collected, 
at which he hints in his preface. But the 
pleasure we have ourselves derived from the 
perusal of the whole may, at least, be partially 
enjoyed by those who have less leisure, and who 
constitute, in fact, the great majority of readers 
and book-buyers among our busy people. 
Hence the good judgment displayed by Mr. 
CapE.t in the production of the compressed 





} hand, hut by the person who, of all others, | 


gives not the slightest authority ; another was only | 


vice-chancellor ; the third, introduced for the first 
time in Mr. Hardy’s catalogue, followed by Lord 
Campbell, was dead long before the appointment of 
the chancellor who is named as his predecessor in 
office, and has no other foundation for his name 
being inserted in any place than the evident mis- 


copying of a charter; and though the fourth cer- | 


tainly held the office of chancellor, it was to the 
Scottish, and not to the English king. 


Counsel were formerly more under control 
of the Court than now. ‘There are instances 
on record of their being fined for “ foolish 
speaking.” 

The fine roll of 6 John records an imposition of 
half a mark on Roger de Muncland, ‘ pro stultilo- 
quio ;”’ and, judging from Sir Edward Coke’s re- 
marks in his preface to the Book of Entries, that 
the pleader, and not the client was mulcted, we may 
presume that this Roger de Muncland was a blun- 
dering lawyer. The great roll of 7 John contains a 
similar amercement on John Blund. In 7 Henry II. 
Henry the Dean was fined five marks for the same 
offence ; and two instances occur on the rolls of 
Richard I. in which Nicholas Fitz-Luil is charged 
two marks and a half, and Ernald the Priest one 
mark, ‘‘ pro stulto dicto.”’ It is not improbable, 
however, that some of these fines were imposed 
upon jurors for unsatisfactory verdicts. 


Here, again, is a curious memorandum :— 


In Bracton, the practitioners of the law are termed 
counsel, pleaders, and advocates; and Matthew 
Paris, in speaking of them, says, that they were 
vulgarly called ‘‘ Banci Narratores.’’ The latter 
title is used in the memorandum of a complaint 
made ‘‘on Wednesday after the feast of St. Mar- 
tin,’’ 52 Henry IIT. by Robert de Fulham, Justice 
of the Jews, to the Treasurer and Barons of the 
Exchequer. He stated, that as he went into West- 
minster Hall, on business relating to his office, 
Robert de Colevill, ‘‘ Narrator de Banco,’’ came 
and put violent hands upon him, taking him by the 


breast; and he prayed that amends might be done | 


to him, he and his brother justices being “de 
gremio Scaccarii.’”’ The contumacious Narrator 
was brought before him; and, at the instance of 
his brother ‘‘ Narratores,’’ the matter was accom- 
modated by the offender coming ‘ before the Trea- | 
surer and Barons, and before Gil)e: Preston 
and Wbbtt de Messenden, Justices of the Bench 
tunic ungirt, 
and Head uncovered, and placing himself at the will 
of the insulted justice, as well in life and limb as in 
lands, tenenrents, goods, and chattels; whereupon 
the transgression was remitted, and the offender | 
admitted."fad osculum,’’ to the kiss of peace. 
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was most competent to do justice to it—the 
Biographer himself. 

And the circumstances under which this 
public service has been rendered by Mr. Lock- 
HART are too honourable to Mr. CADELL and 
too gratifying to the reader, not to claim espe 
cial notice. It is the consummaticn of the 
work so long laboured for—the final emanci- 
pation of the name and fame and residence | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from the claims of ereditors. Mr. 
LockHAR? says in his preface,—‘“ When in | 
May, 1847, the publisher of Sir WALTER} 
Scorr’s works proposed to take to himself the | 
whole remaining copyright in them, he stipu- 
lated that I should prepare an abridgment of | 
the Memoirs of the Author, originally com- 


Scorr 


| prised in seven volumes, and since reprinted in 
I ’ I 


various forms. If I had been to consult my 

own feelings, I should have been more willing 
to produce an enlarged edition ; for the interest | 
of Sir WALTER’s history lies, I think, even 

peculiarly, in its minute details—especially in | 
the details set down by bimself in his Letters 
and Diaries; and, of course, after the lapse of | 
ten years, more copious use might be made of | 
those materials without offence or indecorum. 
Mr. CADELL, however, considered that a book 
of smaller bulk, embracing only what may be 
called more strictly narrative, might be accept- 
able to certain classes of readers; and the 
manner in which this gentleman had through- 
out conducted himself towards Sir WAaurEr, 
his family, and his memory—together with 
other circumstances on which it is not neces- 
sary to say more—overcome my reluctance.” 

The entire of Mr. CapELUL’s connection 
with Scorr during his life, and of his gene- | 
rosity to his family after his untimely death, | 
and of his respect for his memory, and _ his 

forts and sacrifices to preserve that which 
Scorr himself would have most desired—the 
untainted honour of his house—form a splendid 
episode in the history of literature, and will 
make the bookseller’s name to be remembered 
with respect as long as that of the author 
lives. 

The two volumes before us contain all the 
principal incidents in the life of Scorr, the 
omissions being chiefly of correspondence and 
matters less immediately belonging to his per- 
sonal career. Hence it constitutes a charming 
book for reading, and will probably prove | 
more attractive to young persons than in its! 
more elaborate form. All who have been too 
much occupied to venture upon the eight 
volumes will of course hasten to read these 





| two; and the cost is such as to permit those 
j | of the most moderate means to possess as well 


as to peruse them. 


They are adorned with four beautiful steel 
engravings. 





The Life of Martin Luther : selected from Ori- 
ginal Authorities. With Sixteen Engravings. 
By Moritz Meurer. Translated from 
the German by a Pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. New York: H. Lud- 
wig and Co.* 

Tue terrified Monk AuGustinus! when in 

1505 he hid the cowerings of his conscience 

under a cowl, and fled before a clap of thun- 

der into a convent, how little did he dream 
that the boilings of his yesty spirit there pent 
up, would surge over all Christendom, and 
make the peoples and monarchs of CHARLES 

V.’s times down to those of Louis PHILIPPE, 

the Parisian Barricades, and the autocrat, 

ALEXANDER, partakers in the troubles of that 

insurrectionary impulse of the soul which 

made him the great revolution-monger of 
nations! And yet, MArrIN LurHer always 
abhorred the conventiual name borne by him 
during the momentous season of his life; the 
season of severe study of concentrated thought 


_and practical controversy, when the prodigal 
| powers of the great reformer were ripening for 


their spiritual onslaught upon the sleeping 
soul of Europe. If ever man came upon 


learth for “a mission,” it was MAarTIN Lu- 


THER; and yet some of the most striking fea- 
tures of his career so turn upon the point of 
contrariety of character, that one-half smiles 
in questioning speculation as we dwell upon 
them. When he was arranging a matrimonial 
treaty between CATHARINE, the Nun, and a 
near friend, and men said that the world and 
the devil would laugh, and the cause of reform 
be utterly ruined, LurHeEr straightway “ took 
said CATHARINE to wife, in order to vex the 
world and the Devil.’ And so when his 
teacher, USINGEN, on his first entrance into 
the cloister, told him to read the fathers, be- 
cause “the Bible is the cause of all disturb- 
ance,’ who can tell the effect of those few 
words upon a mind in which self-will became 
glorious from sustaining itself with such vast- 
ness of intellectual and moral power upon 
every course on which it entered? And yet 
for a while he did, in a meek spirit, give in to 
the influences which surrounded him, as is 
shewn by the following extracts from Mrvu- 
RER’S life: — 

On Luther’s being made priest, his brethren 
again took from him the bible, and gave him in- 
stead the writings of the scholastics, which he then, 
too, from monastic obedience, diligently perused. 
He sometimes read and wrote with such application 
as, in consequence, for several days, to neglect say- 
ing the regular prayers, which were required. In 
order then to satisfy his conscience and the papal 
decretals, he would lock himself up in his cell, and 
without partaking of food or drink, make up what 
he bad omitted, all which exerted so injurious an 
influence on his system that he at one time, for 
five weeks together, was deprived of sleep and 
nearly became deranged. He could afterwards with 
truth say of himself: ‘‘ I speak what is true, when 
I say, I was a pious monk, and so strictly observed 
the rules of my order, that I can declare, if ever a 
monk, by monastic exercises, obtained salvation, I 
would have obtained it too! In this, all my 
monastic associates who knew me, will bear me wit- 
ness; for, if it had continued longer, I would have 
tormented myself to death by keeping vigils, say- 
ing prayers, by reading and other works.’ And 
in another place: ‘“‘If ever there was any one 


lunder the Papacy, before the Gospel again was 


brought to light, who truly esteemed the traditions 
of the Pope and of the Fathers, and contended for 
them with unfeigned ardour, I may say that I did 
so especially, contending for them with great 
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earnestness and sincerity, and defcnding them as if 
they had been holiness itself, or as if it had been 
altogether necessary to salvation to keep them. 
Therefore, too, I exercised myself to the utmost in 
observing such traditions, torturing and tormenting 
my body by fasts and vigils and praying and other 
similar exercises, much more than any of those that 
are now my bitterest enemies and persecutors ; and 
being thus qualified to speak from experience, I 
now teach that such foolish works cannot make any 


] 


of the realm, at that time in attendance at the Diet, 
von Pappenheim reminded him not to speak until 
desired. Then the imperial orator, Dr. John Eck, 
general official of the bishop of Treves, in obedi- 
ence to his imperial majesty’s order, began, in a 
clear and distinct voice, first in Latin, then in Ger- 
man, to speak thus: ‘‘ Martin Luther, his august and 
invincible imperial majesty has, in accordance with 
the deliberate advice of all the estates of the holy 
| Roman empire, summoned thee to appear here, 


| street, at Wittenburg, having demeaned herself 
| quietly and becomingly. ‘‘ If it had been my de- 
sign thirteen years ago to marry,”’ said Luther once, 
subsequently, at table, ‘‘ I would have chosen Eve 
Schénfield. My Kate I did not love at that time, 
for I suspected her of being proud and haughty. But 
it pleased God thus, who wished that I should take 
pity on her, and, thanks to God, I was fortunate, 
for I have a pious, faithful wife, upon whom the 
heart of man can depend, as Solomon says: She 


one just before God. For I was so intent on ob- | before his majesty’s throne, to make inquiry of|is a frugal housewife.” Abraham Scultetus re- 


serving such nonsensical regulations, that I un- 
doubtedly became quite superstitious in consequence, 


imposing more on myself than I was able to bear | 


without injury to health. I worshipped the Pope 
sincerely from my heart, not for the sake of fat 
livings, spiritual fiefs, and high prelacies, &c. but 
what I did, I truly did from a pure, simple heart, 
true and honest zeal, because I believed it was well 


so to do, and that it ought to be so done to the} 


honour of God, &c. 

But though he studied and prayed day and night 
in the cloister, besides mortifying and torturing his 
flesh by fasting and watching, he was yet con- 
tinually sorrowful and dejected, nor did the cere- 
mony of the mass afford him any comfort. He 
thought to satisfy the law and to deliver his con- 
science from the rod of the taskmaster, but he ac- 
complished nothing, and the further he proceeded 
in this course the more he was terrified, so that at 
Jast he would have given himself up to despair, if 
Christ had not in mercy regarded him, and enlight- 
ened him with the light of his Gospel. 

He portrays the state of his mind at that time, 
when in the hymn, Let Christians all in God re- 
joice, &c. (Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
Gemein), he sings as follows :— 

** By Satan bound, I captive lay, 
In death I was forsaken: 
My sins distressed me night and day, 
My conscience they’d awaken, 
But I sunk only more and more ; 


There was no good in me, and sore 
Had sin my heart corrupted. 





** Good works I did, were not received, 
Forsin with good was mated ; 
God’s Word free-will had not believed, 
And all that’s good it hated ; 
Thus terror drove me to despair, 
Of nought but death I was the heir, 
To hell I fast was sinking.’’ 

If the days for the representation of the 
Sacred Drama had not gone by, what a striking 
shifting of the act and scene would there be 
from the faltering convent discussions of the 
theological novitiate of this season with Srav- 
pirz and others, who tried to cheer the de- 
spondency of poor AuGusTINE, to MARTIN, 
the bold teacher, standing before the Diet of 
Worms, with the heir of the crown of 
CHARLEMAGNE as one of his audience. How 
striking is his citation, as given in the last 
paragraph of the account, which reads as if 
written by an eye witness :— 


As soon as the clock had struck four, there came 
Ulric von Pappenheim, and Caspar: Sturm de- 
manded and escorted him through the German 
hotel to the lodging of the Count Palatine, whence 
they conducted him to the council house by secret 
passages, in order that he might sustain no injury 
from the people, who had in crowds assembled in 
the street leading to his Imperial Majesty’s lodging. 
Yet many ascertained this movement, and hasten- 
ing on, hoped to force their way in, but the guards 
compelled them to stand aloof. Many ascended to 
the tops of the houses in order to obtain a view of 
Dr. Martin. 


Before going into the assembly he was accosted | 


by the knight George von Freundsberg, who, plac- 
ing his hand on Luther’s shoulder, said: ‘* My 
dear monk, my dear monk, you are about to en- 
counter perils, such as I and few officers have en- 
countered in our most serious engagements. If you 
have right on your side, and you are certain of the 
justice of your cause, then proceed in God’s name, 
and be of good courage, God will not fursake you.”’ 
As Luther was now standing in the presence of his 
imperial majesty, of the electors, and all the estates 


| thee concerning these two points: Firstly, whether 
| thou acknowledgest these books’’—of which a large 
number, written in Latin and German, were 
shewn—‘! to be thy own, and whether thou recog- 
nises them as thine or not? Secondly, whether 
thou wilt revoke them, and what is contained 
therein, or whether thou wilt abide by them and 
maintain them ?”’ 


| The scenes that immediately follow belong 
to the field of narrative, but then comes the 
next truly dramatic point, when AuGusTIN the 
Monk espouses CATHARINE VON Bora :— 
In the year 1524, on the 20th Sunday after 
Trinity, Luther had laid aside his cowl and begun 


to wear a black gown, the Elector Frederic having | 


presented him the cloth for it, with the words: To 
have a preacher’s gown or a monk’s hood made of 
it for himself; or, if he chose, a Spanish hood,— 
with which words the Elector had secretly ridiculed 
the monks. He also already, in the year 1524, 
tegether with the prior Eberhard Brisger, nego- 
tiated with the Elector concerning the consignment 
of the cloister to him; for they were the only two 


yet remaining in the cloister (excepting several who | the marriage ce remony.) 


had been exiled on account of the Gospel, and whom | 
they had with them from Christian love), and 


|lates: ‘* Luther having endeavoured to betrothe 
the former nun, Catharine yon Bora, to Dr. 
Glatz, she came to Amsdorf and complained 
that Luther wished, against her will, to give her 
in marriage to Dr. Glatz; and knowing Amsdorf 
}to be Luther’s intimate friend, she begged him 
to prevail upon Luther to desist from this project. 
That if he or Luther desired her for a wife, she 
| would not refuse; that Dr. Glatz, however, could 
not have her. Luther being informed of this, and 
having, moreover, heard Dr. Jerome Schurf re- 
mark ;: ‘‘ If this monk should take a wife, the whole 
world and the devil himself would laugh, and his 
cause would be utterly ruined,’’ he in order to vex 
| the world and the devil, as well as to comply with 
the wish of his father, who had advised him to 
marry, took said Catharine to wife. On the 13th 
June (as stated), Luther, in company with Dr. 
Bugenhagen, Lucas Kranach, the painter, and the 
jurist, Apellus, unexpectedly proceeded to the 
house of the town clerk, and sued with him for 
Lady Catharine von Bora, who, at first, did not 
know whether he was serious, but on perceiving him 
| to be so, gave her consent. (Bugenhagen performed 
And because, perhaps, 
they were not then prepared to entertain more 
| guests, they on the following day instituted a re- 


the Prior likewise was anxious to depart, and then, | spectable and public feast in honour of the be 


Luther thought, it would no longer be proper for | 
him to remain there; he would, therefore, be com- | 
pelled to look for an occupation, where God would 
maintain him. At that time, however, he did not 
yet think of marrying, as is evident from a letter to | 
Spalatin (of the 30th November 1524), in which | 
| he commissions the latter, in his name, to thank 
Argula von Stauffen, who had written that he | 
|he should enter into the married state, and to in- | 
| form her, that he undoubtedly was in the hand of | 
| God, as his creature, whose heart he could change, | 
and change again, kill and make alive, every moment 
and hour. ‘ But,’’ added he, ‘as my heart has 
thus far been inclined, and is still ixclined, it will 
not come to pass that I shall take a wife. Not as 
though I do not feel my flesh or my sex, for I am 
not of wood or stone; but my thoughts are not di- 
rected to marrying, because I daily expect to be put 
to death, or to be executed as a heretic. Therefore, 
I shall not set God a limit for his work in me, 
neither persist in my own views ; I trust, however, 
| that God will not suffer me to live long.”’ 
| It was ordered otherwise. On the 2nd June, 
11525, Luther wrote to the Elector Albrecht, of 
| Meyence, exhorting him, in view of important | 
considerations, to enter into the marriage state, 
to convert the bishopric into a temporal princi- | 
pality, and to lay aside the false name and appear. | 
ance of the spiritual station. And to his brother- 
in-law, Dr. John Riihel, at Mansfeld (who also was | 
counsellor to the Elector of Meyence), he wrote at | 
the same time; ‘‘ And if his electoral grace should | 
again say, as I understood he did before, why I| 
myself do not marry, whilst I exhort everybody | 
to do so; you are to answer, that I have always 
still feared that I was not fit to take such a step. | 
If my marriage, however, should be an encourage- 
ment to his electoral grace, I will be quite pre- 
pared to precede, and to set his electoral grace the 
example, as I, at any rate, intend, before I depart 
this life, to be found in the marriage state, which I 
consider as demanded of God : even if it should be 
| nothing further than a betrothed Joseph marriage.’’ 
| And, behold, on the 13th June, Luther, without 
| previously consulting any of his friends with regard 
| to the matter, took Catharine von Bora to wife. | 
| She was one of the nuns that had fied from Ni npt- 
schen, and had tiil then resided in the house of the 
town-clerk, Philip Reichenbach, in Burgomaster- | 





| the peasants ! 


trothment, for which the council of Wittenberg, 
besides the usual congratulation, sent fourteen 
measures of various kinds or wine. Luther de- 
signedly celebrated his marriage withouf delay and 
ado, because he considered the postponement of 
the marriage, after the betrothment, as imprudent, 
since Satan was always ready to cause difficulties, 
through malicious tongues and calumniators, as he 
had seen it to be the case at Melancthon’s and 
Agricola’s marriage, and as he presumed, it would 
likewise have been at his own, his best friends hay- 
ing exclaimed: Not this one, but another. On the 
27th of June, however, he instituted a solemn mar- 
riage feast, to which he, among others, invited his 
Mansfield friends, Dr. John Rihel, John Thiir, 
Caspar Miiller, in the following letter: ‘‘ Grace 
and peace in Christ. What aclamour, dear sirs, 
have I not occasioned by my little book against 
Here all the good is forgotten, 
which God has granted the world, through me. 
Now, lords, priests, peasants, all oppose me, and 
menace me with death. Well, then, as they are mad 
and foolish, I also shall prepare myself, before my 
departure, I may be found in the station created by 
God, and, as far as possible, lay aside everything of 


| my former papistical life, thus rendering them yet 


more mad and foolish, and allthis by way of a final 
adieu. For I myself have a presentiment, that God 
will yet bestow upon me his grace. So I have also, 
in compliance with the wishes of my dear father, 
entered the married state, and, in order to prevent 
these malicious tongues from putting obstacles in 
the way, w‘:uout delay consummated the marriage ; 
and intend, in a week from Tuesday, the day fol- 
lowing St. John the Baptist’s day, to prepare a 
little enjoy.sent in honour of my entrance upon 
domestic life. This I did not wish to conceal from 
you, as good friends and lords, and I pray that you 
would aid in pronouncing the blessing upon our 
union. But as the times are so unpropitious, I 
shall not urgently insist upon and demand your 
presence. But if you would come of your own 
accord, and could also bring my dear father and 
mother with you, you may easily conceive your- 
selves that it would afford me special joy; and 
whatever good friends you might bring with you to 
my humble entertainment, would be welcome; only 
I pray you to inform me of anything in this re- 
spect, through this messenger. 1 would also have 
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mass of errors in Lord CAMPBELL, which he | 
thus enumerates :— 


The five reigns in question (William I. to Henry 
II.) give no less than thirteen examples of chan- 
cellors incorrectly, or, at all events, inconsiderately 
introduced. In the reign of William I. two chan- 
cellors are named, for one of whom no authority 
whatever is cited by the compiler of any previous 
list ; and the other (misnamed by Dugdale and Lord 
Campbell) did not hold the seal till the following | 
reign. In William II.’s short reign one chancellor 
is brought forward of whom there is no proof, and 
scarcely any presumption, that he held the office. 
In the reign of Henry I. there are four who ought 
to be omitted : one for whom the authority given is | 
only ‘‘an anonymal pamphlett ;’”’ another was 
clearly only chancelior to the queen; the third is 
inserted upon no other ground than a loose expres- 
sion (a sort of obiter dictum) of Leland ; and the 
fourth from the erroneous appropriation of a cha: 
ter of the next reign. Under Stephen there are 
two who have no claim to be there; one being mis- 
taken for his cousin, and the other having only the 
anonymous authority here alluded to. Lastly, in 
the reign of the secord Henry four chancellors are 
named : for the first of whem Mr. Thynne, the ori- 
ginal compiler, from ~hom all the rest have copied, 
gives not the slightest authority ; another was only 
vice-chancellor ; the third, introduced for the first 
time in Mr. Hardy’s catalogue, followed by Lord 
Campbell, was dead long before the appointment of 
the chancellor who is named as his predecessor in 
office, and has no other foundation for his name 
being inserted in any place than the evident mis- 
copying of a charter; and though the fourth cer- | 
tainly held the office of chancellor, it was to the 
Scottish, and not to the English king. 


Counsel were formerly more under control 
of the Court than now. There are instances 
on record of their being fined for ‘“ foolish 
speaking.” 

The fine roll of 6 John records an imposition of 
half a mark on Roger de Muncland, ‘ pro stultilo- 
quio ;”’ and, judging from Sir Edward Coke’s re- | 
marks in his preface to the Book of Entries, that | 
the pleader, and not the client was mulcted, we may 
presume that this Roger de Muncland was a blun- 
dering lawyer. The great roll of 7 John contains a 
similar amercement on John Blund. In7 Henry II. 
Henry the Dean was fined five marks for the same 
offence ; and two instances occur on the rolls of 
Richard I. in which Nicholas Fitz-Luil is charged 
two marks and a half, and Ernald the Priest one 
mark, ‘‘ pro stulto dicto.’’ It is not improbable, 
however, that some of these fines 
upon jurors for unsatisfactory verdicts. 


were imposed 


Here, again, is a curious memorandum :— 


In Bracton, the practitioners of the law are termed 
counsel, pleaders, and advocates; and Matthew 
Paris, in speaking of them, says, that they were | 
vulgarly called ‘‘ Banci Narratores.’’ The latter 
title is used in the memorandum of a complaint 
made ‘‘on Wednesday after the feast of St. Mar- 
tin,”’ 52 Henry IIT. by Robert de Fulh im, Justice 
of the Jews, to the Treasurer and Barons of the 
Exchequer. He stated, that as he went into West- 
minster Hall, on business relating to his office, 
Robert de Colevill, ‘‘ Narrator de Banco,’’ came 
and put violent hands upon him, taking him by the 
breast; and he prayed that amends might be done 
to him, he and his brother justices being ‘de 
gremio Scaccarii.’’ The contumacious Narrator 
was brought before him; and, at the instance of 
his brother ‘‘ Narratores,’’ the matter was accom- 
modated by the offender coming ‘ before the Trea- 
surer and Barons, and before Gill<it de Preston | 
tnd Rbbe de Messenden, Justices of the Bench 
—then-sitting in the Exchequer,’’ his tunic ungirt, 
and head undovered, and placing himself at the will 
of the insulted justice, as well in life and limb as in 
lands, tenements, goods, and chattels; whereupon 
the transgression was remitted, and the offender | 


| 


admitted/."fad osculum,’’ to the kiss of peace. | 


TOR IA ) 











/to add to it those memoranda, since collected, | 


| perusal of the whole may, at least, be partially 


| CADELL in the production of the compressed 


'with respect as long as that of the author 


Bart. begun by himself and continued by J.G. 
LocxHart, Esq. In 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
1848, Cadell, 

THERE are thousands who want the means to | 
buy or the time to read the Life of Scott, as it | 
has been contributed by Mr. Lockuarrt, with | 
the elaborate minuteness required by the in- 
terest inspired by his subject, to the literature 
of the world. For our own part we should 
regret to lose a single sentence of the original, 
and we hope Mr. Locxnarr will be induced 


Narrative of the Life of Sir Walter —_) 
| 
| 
| 


at which he hints in his preface. But the 
pleasure we have ourselves derived from the | 


enjoyed by those who have less leisure, and who 
constitute, in fact, the great majority of readers 
and book-buyers among our busy people. 
Herce the good judgment displayed by Mr. 





memoir before us, abridged, too, by no strange 
hand, but by the person who, of all others, 
was most competent to do justice to it—the 
Biographer himself. 

And the circumstances under which this 
public service has been rendered by Mr. Lockx- | 
HART are too honourable to Mr. CADELL and | 
too gratifying to the reader, not to claim espe | 
cial notice. It is the consummaticn of the| 
work so long laboured for—the final emanci- | 
pation of the name and fame and residence of | 
Scott from the claims of creditors. Mr. 
LockHAR?® says in his preface,—‘ When in| 
May, 1847, the publisher of Sir WALTER] 
Scorr’s works proposed to take to himself the | 
whole remaining copyright in them, he stipu- | 
lated that I should prepare an abridgment of | 
the Memoirs of the Author, originally com- | 


| prised in seven volumes, and since reprinted in 


various forms. If I had been to consult my 
own feelings, I should have been more willing 
to produce an enlarged edition; for the interest 
of Sir WaLTER’s history lies, I think, even 
peculiarly, in its minute details—especially in | 
the details set down by bimself in his Letters | 
and Diaries; and, of course, after the lapse of | 
ten years, more copious use might be made of | 
those materials without offence or indecorum. 
Mr. Capetu, however, considered that a book | 
of smaller bulk, embracing only what may be 
called more strictly narrative, might be accept- | 
able to certain classes of readers; and_ the | 
manner in which this gentleman had through- | 
out conducted himself towards Sir WAutREr, | 
his family, and his memory—together with 
other circumstances on which it is not neces- | 
sary to say more—overcome my reluctance.” 
The entire of Mr. 
with Scorr during his life, and of his gene- 
rosity to his family after his untimely death, 
and of his respect for his memory, and _ his 
forts and sacrifices to preserve that which 
Scorr himself would have most desired—the 
untainted honour of his house—form a splendid 
episode in the history of literature, and will 
make the bookseller’s name to be remembered 


CADELL’s connection | 


lives. 

The two volumes before us contain all the 
principal incidents in the life of Scorr, the 
omissions being chiefly of correspondence and 
matters less immediately belonging to his per- 
sonal career. Hence it constitutes a charming 
book for reading, and will probably prove | 
more attractive to young persons than In its 
more elaborate form. All who have been too | 
much occupied to venture upon the eight | 
volumes will of course hasten to read these 
two; and the cost is such as to permit those 
of the most moderate means to possess as well 
as to peruse them. 





ling prayers, by reading and other works.’ 


They are adorned with four beautiful steel 
engravings, 





The Life of Martin Luther: selected from Ori- 
ginal Authorities. With Sixteen Engravings. 
By Morirz Meurer. ‘Translated from 
the German by a Pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. New York: H. Lud- 
wig and Co.* 

Tue terrified Monk AuGustinus! when in 

1505 he hid the cowerings of his conscience 

under a cow], and fled before a clap of thun- 

der into a convent, how little did he dream 
that the hoilings of his yesty spirit there pent 
up, would surge over all Christendom, and 
make the peoples and monarchs of CHARLES 

V.’s times down to those of Louis PuH1.iprpr, 

the Parisian Barricades, and the autocrat, 

ALEXANDER, partakers in the troubles of that 

insurrectionary impulse of the soul which 

made him the great revolution-monger of 
nations! And yet, MARTIN LuTHER always 


|abhorred the conventiual name borne by him 


during the momentous season of his life; the 


| season of severe study of concentrated thought 
and practical controversy, when the prodigal 


powers of the great reformer were ripening for 
their spiritual onslaught upon the sleeping 
soul of Europe. If ever man came upon 
earth for “a mission,” it was MARTIN Lu- 
THER; and yet some of the most striking fea- 
tures of his career so turn upon the point of 
contrariety of character, that one-half smiles 
in questioning speculation as we dwell upon 
them. When he was arranging a matrimonial 
treaty between CATHARINE, the Nun, and a 
near friend, and men said that the world and 
the devil would laugh, and the cause of reform 
be utterly ruined, LurHer straightway “ took 
said CATHARINE to wife, in order to vex the 
world and the Devil.” And so when his 
teacher, USINGEN, on his first entrance into 
the cloister, told him to read the fathers, be- 
cause “the Bible is the cause of all disturb- 
ance,’ who can tell the effect of those few 
words upon a mind in which self-will became 
glorious from sustaining itself with such vast- 
ness of intellectual and moral power upon 
every course on which it entered? And yet 
for a while he did, in a meek spirit, give in to 
the influences which surrounded him, as is 
shewn by the following extracts from Merv- 
RER’S life: 

On Luther’s being made priest, his brethren 
again took from him the bible, and gave him in- 
stead the writings of the scholastics, which he then, 
too, from monastic obedience, diligently perused. 


| He sometimes read and wrote with such application 


as, in consequence, for several days, to neglect say- 


| ing the regular prayers, which were required. In 


order then to satisfy his conscience and the papal 
decretals, he would lock himself up in his cell, and 
without partaking of food or drink, make up what 
he bad omitted, all which exerted so injurious an 
influence on his system that he at one time, for 
five weeks together, was deprived of sleep and 
nearly became deranged. He could afterwards with 
truth say of himself: ‘‘ I speak what is true, when 
I say, I was a pious monk, and so strictly observed 
the rules of my order, that I can declare, if ever a 
monk, by monastic exercises, obtained salvation, I 
would have obtained it too! In this, all my 
monastie associates who knew me, will bear me wit- 
ness; for, if it had continued longer, I would have 
tormented myself to death by keeping vigils, say- 
And 
in another place: ‘If ever there was any one 
under the Papacy, before the Gospel again was 


| brought to light, who truly esteemed the traditions 


of the Pope and of the Fathers, and contended for 
them with unfeigned ardour, I may say that I did 
so especially, contending for them with great 
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earnestness and sincerity, and defcnding them as if | 
they had been holiness itself, or as if it had been | 
altogether necessary to salvation to keep them. 
Therefore, too, I exercised myself to the utmost in 
observing such traditions, torturing and tormenting 
my body by fasts and vigils and praying and other 
similar exercises, much more than any of those that 
are now my bitterest enemies and persecutors ; and 
being thus qualified to speak from experience, I | 


now teach that such foolish works cannot make any | 


of the realm, at that time in attendance at the Diet, 
von Pappenheim reminded him not to speak until 
desired. Then the imperial orator, Dr. John Eck, 
general official of the bishop of Treves, in obedi- 
ence to his imperial majesty’s order, began, in a 
clear and distinct voice, first in Latin, then in Ger- 
man, to speak thus: ‘‘ Martin Luther, his august and 
invincible imperial majesty has, in accordance with 
the deliberate advice of all the estates of the holy 
Roman empire, summoned thee to appear here, 


g, having demeaned herself 
quietly and becomingly. ‘‘ If it had been my de- 
sign thirteen years ago to marry,’’ said Luther once, 
subsequently, at table, ‘‘ I would have chosen Eve 
Schénfield. My Kate I did not love at that time, 
for I suspected her of being proud and haughty. But 
it pleased God thus, who wished that I should take 
pity on her, and, thanks to God, I was fortunate, 
for I have a pious, faithful wife, upon whom the 

| heart of man can depend, as Solomon says: She 


| street, at Wittenburg 


one just before God. For I was so intent on ob-| before his majesty’s throne, to make inquiry of |is a frugal housewife.’”” Abraham Scultetus re- 
serving such nonsensical regulations, that I un- | thee concerning these two points: Firstly, whether | lates: ‘‘ Luther having endeavoured to betrothe 
doubtedly became quite superstitious in consequence, | thou acknowledgest these books’’—of which a large | the former nun, Catharine von Bora, to Dr. 


imposing more on myself than I was able to bear | 
without injury to health. I worshipped the Pope | 
sincerely from my heart, not for the sake of fat 
livings, spiritual fiefs, and high prelacies, &c. but 
what I did, I truly did from a pure, simple heart, | 
true and honest zeal, because I believed it was well | 
soto do, and that it ought to be so done to the} 
honour of God, &c. 

But though he studied and prayed day and night | 
in the cloister, besides mortifying and torturing his 
flesh by fasting and watching, he was yet con- 
tinually sorrowful and dejected, nor did the cere- 
mony of the mass afford him any comfort. He 
thought to satisfy the law and to deliver his con- 
science from the rod of the taskmaster, but he ac- 
complished nothing, and the further he proceeded 
in this course the more he was terrified, so that at 
Jast he would have given himself up to despair, if 
Christ had not in mercy regarded him, and enlight- 
ened him with the light of his Gospel. 

He portrays the state of his mind at that time, 
when in the hymn, Let Christians all in God re- 
jeice, &c. (Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
Gemein), he sings as follows :— 


** By Satan bound, I captive lay, 
In death I was forsaken: 
My sins distressed me night and day, 
My conscience they’d awaken. 
But I sunk only more and more ; 
There was no good in me, and sore 
Had sin my heart corrupted. 


** Good works I did, were not received, 
Forsin with good was mated ; 
God’s Word free-will had not believed, 
And all that’s good it hated ; 
Thus terror drove me to despair, 
Of nought but death I was the heir, 
To hell I fast was sinking.’’ 

If the days for the representation of the 
Sacred Drama had not gone by, what a striking 
shifting of the act and scene would there be 
from the faltering convent discussions of the 
theological novitiate of this season with Srav- 
pITz and others, who tried to cheer the de- 
spondency of poor AuGuUSTINE, to MARTIN, 
the bold teacher, standing before the Diet of 
Worms, with the heir of the crown of 
CHARLEMAGNE as one of his audience. How 
striking is his citation, as given in the last | 
paragraph of the account, which reads as if| 
written by an eye witness :— 


As soon as the clock had struck four, there came 
Ulric von Pappenheim, and Caspar Sturm de- 
manded and escorted him through the German 
hotel to the lodging of the Count Palatine, whence 
they conducted him to the council house by secret 
passages, in order that he might sustain no injury 
from the people, who had in crowds assembled in 
the street leading to his Imperial Majesty’s lodging. 
Yet many ascertained this movement, and hasten- 
ing on, hoped to force their way in, but the guards 
compelled them to stand aloof. Many ascended to 
the tops of the houses in order to obtain a view of 
Dr. Martin. 

Before going into the assembly he was accosted | 
by the knight George von Freundsberg, who, plac- 
ing his hand on Luther’s shoulder, said: ‘ My 
dear monk, my dear monk, you are about to en- 
counter perils, such as I and few officers have en- 
countered in our most serious engagements. If you 
have right on your side, and you are certain of the 
justice of your cause, then proceed in God’s name, 
and be of good courage, God will not fursake you.” | 
As Luther was now standing in the presence of his 
imperial majesty, of the electors, and all the estates 


number, written in Latin and German, were 
shewn—‘‘ to be thy own, and whether thou recog- 
nises them as thine or not? Secondly, whether 
thou wilt revoke them, and what is contained 
therein, or whether thou wilt abide by them and 
maintain them ?”’ 


The scenes that immediately follow belong | 


to the field of narrative, but then comes the 
next truly dramatic point, when AuGusTIN the 
Monk espouses CATHARINE VON Bora :— 
In the year 1524, on the 20th Sunday after 
Trinity, Luther had laid aside his cowl and begun 
to wear a black gown, the Elector Frederic having 
presented him the cloth for it, with the words: To 


have a preacher’s gown or a monk’s hood made of | 


it for himself; or, if he chose, a Spanish hood,— 
with which words the Elector had secretly ridiculed 
the monks. He also already, in the year 1524, 
tegether with the prior Eberhard Brisger, nego- 
tiated with the Elector concerning the consignment 
of the cloister to him; for they were the only two 
yet remaining in the cloister (excepting several who 
had been exiled on account of the Gospel, and whom 
they had with them from Christian love), and 





the Prior likewise was anxious to depart, and then, | 


Luther thought, it would no longer be proper for 
him to remain there; he would, therefore, be com- 
pelled to look for an occupation, where God would 
maintain him. At that time, however, he did not 


| Glatz, she came to Amsdorf and complained 
that Luther wished, against her will, to give her 
in marriage to Dr. Glatz; and knowing Amsdorf 
|to be Luther’s intimate friend, she begged him 
| to prevail upon Luther to desist from this project. 
| That if he or Luther desired her for a wife, she 
| would not refuse; that Dr. Glatz, however, could 
not have her. Luther being informed of this, and 
having, moreover, heard Dr. Jerome Schurf re- 
mark : ‘‘ If this monk should take a wife, the whole 
world and the devil himself would laugh, and his 
cause would be utterly ruined,’’ he in order to vex 
the world and the devil, as well as to comply with 
the wish of his father, who had advised him to 
marry, took said Catharine to wife. On the 13th 
June (as stated), Luther, in company with Dr. 
Bugenhagen, Lucas Kranach, the painter, and the 
jurist, Apellus, unexpectedly proceeded to the 
house of the town clerk, and sued with him for 
Lady Catharine von Bora, who, at first, did ‘not 
know whether he was serious, but on perceiving him 
to be so, gave her consent. (Bugenhager performed 
the marriage ceremony.) And because, perhaps, 
they were not then prepared to entertain more 
guests, they on the following day instituted a re- 
spectable and public feast in honour of the be- 
trothment, for which the council of Wittenberg, 
besides the usual congratulation, sent fourteen 
measures of various kinds or wine. Luther de- 
signedly celebrated his marriage withouf delay and 


| 


yet think of marrying, as is evident from a letter to| ado, because he considered the postponement of 
Spalatin (of the "30th November 1524), in which | the marriage, after the betrothment, as imprudent, 
he commissions the latter, in his name, to thank | Since Satan was always ready to cause difficulties, 
Argula von Stauffen, who had written that he| through malicious tongues and calumniators, as he 
he should enter into the married state, and to in- | had seen it to be the case at Melancthon’s and 


| form her, that he undoubtedly was in the hand of | Agricola’s marriage, and as he presumed, it would 


God, as his creature, whose heart he could change, | likewise have been at his own, his best friends hav- 
and change again, kill and make alive, every moment ing exclaimed: Not this one, but another. On the 
and hour. ‘* But,’’ added he, ‘‘as my heart has | 27th of June, however, he instituted a solemn mar- 


thus far been inclined, and is still ixclined, it will | Tiage feast, to which he, among others, invited his 


not come to pass that I shall take a wife. Not as 
though I do not feel my flesh or my sex, for I am 
not of wood or stone; but my thoughts are not di- 
rected to marrying, because I daily expect to be put 
to death, or to be executed as a heretic. Therefore, 
I shall not set God a limit for his work in me, 
neither persist in my own views ; I trust, however, 
that God will not suffer me to live long.’’ 

It was ordered otherwise. On the 2nd June, 
1525, Luther wrote to the Elector Albrecht, of | 
Meyence, exhorting him, in view of important } 
considerations, to enter into the marriage state, 
to convert the bishopric into a temporal princi- | 
pality, and to lay aside the false name and appear- | 
ance of the spiritual station. And to his brother- | 
in-law, Dr. John Riihel, at Mansfeld (who also was | 
counsellor to the Elector of Meyence), he wrote at 
the same time; ‘‘ And if his electoral grace should 
again say, as I understood he did before, why I| 
myself do not marry, whilst I exhort everybody | 
to do so; you are to answer, that I have always 
still feared that I was not fit to take such a step. | 
If my marriage, however, should be an encourage- | 
ment to his electoral grace, I will be quite pre- 
pared to precede, and to set his electoral grace the 
example, as I, at any rate, intend, before I depart 
this life, to be found in the marriage state, which I 
consider as demanded of God : even if it should be 
nothing further than a betrothed Joseph marriage.”’ 
And, behold, on the 13th June, Luther, without 
previously consulting any of his friends with regard 
to the matter, took Catharine von Bora to wife. | 
She was one of the nuns that had fied from Nimpt- 
schen, and had till then resided in the house of the | 
town-clerk, Philip Reichenbach, in Burgomaster- | 


Mansfield friends, Dr. John Riihel, John Thir, 
Caspar Miiller, in the following letter: ‘‘ Grace 
and peace in Christ. What a clamour, dear sirs, 
have I not occasioned by my little book against 
the peasants! Here all the good is forgotten, 
which God has granted the world, through me. 
Now, lords, priests, peasants, all oppose me, and 
menace me with death. Well, then, as they are mad 
and foolish, I also shall prepare myself, before my 
departure, I may be found in the station created by 
God, and, as far as possible, lay aside everything of 
my former papistical life, thus rendering them yet 
more mad and foolish, and all this by way of a final 
adieu. For I myself have a presentiment, that God 
will yet bestow upon me his grace. So I have also, 
in compliance with the wishes of my dear father, 
entered the married state, and, in order to prevent 
these malicious tongues from putting obstacles in 
the way, » :nout delay consummated the marriage ; 
and inte:d, in a week from Tuesday, the day fol- 
lowing St. John the Baptist’s day, to prepare a 
little enjoyment in honour of my entrance upon 
domestic life. This I did not wish to conceal from 


| you, as good friends and lords, and I pray that you 


would aid in pronouncing the blessing upon our 
union. But as the times are so unpropitious, I 
shall not urgently insist upon and demand your 
presence. But if you would come of your own 
accord, and could also bring my dear father and 
mother with you, you may easily conceive your- 
selves that it would afford me special joy; and 
whatever good fricnds you might bring with you to 
my humble entertainment, would be welcome; only 
I pray you to inform me of anything in this re- 
spect, through this messenger. 1 would also have 
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written to my gracious lords, the Counts Gebhard 
and Adelbrecht, concerning this matter, but did not 
venture to do so, as their highnesses have more im- 
portant things to attend to than to busy themselves 
about me. If, however, it should seem necessary 
to you to do anything in this respect, I pray you to 
inform me of your opinion.’’ To the marshal, 
John von Dolzig, he wrote: ‘‘ The strange cry, no 
doubt, has reached your ears, with regard to my 
having been married. 


a curious piece ‘of news to me, and I can scarcely | 


credit it myself, the testimony of the witnesses, 
nevertheless, is so overpowering, that I must, out 
of becoming respect for them, give credit to it, and 
accordingly intend, on next Tuesday, with my 
father and mother and other friends, to seal and to 
confirm it by a collation. I therefore respectfully 
pray you, if it be not inconvenient, kindly to pro- 
vide me with some wild game, and to be present 
yourself, and, augmenting our joy, help to impress 
the seal, and the like.”’ 

Finally to AMsporr :—‘‘ It is true, therefore, 
that I have suddenly been joined in marriage to 
Catharine, without allowing the clamour about it 
to break out, as is usual on such occasions. For 
I trust I have but a short time to live; and I could 
not refuse this last act obedience to my father, 
who desired this of me in the 
bless me with offspring. I at the same time 
wished, by my example to confirm what I have 
taught, since I find that many, notwithstanding the 
light of the Gospel, still are timorous. God has 
thus willed it and accomplished it. I am neither in 
love, nor fervent, nevertheless I love my wife.” 


hope that God would 


Luther’s marriage not only gave occasion for 
much calumny to his enemies, but some of his 
friends also were perplexed by it. Melanethon 
wrote to Camerarius concerning it: ‘It may, per- 

, that in these unhappy times, 





haps, surprise som 
in which all pious and upright men every where 
ot to take to heart 
the present sad state of things, but even not to be 


. i 
at all 





mourn, Luther seems not only 
concerned about it.’’ He then endeavours to 
explain and to justify the step Luther had taken, 
and adds: ‘* But if there is any thing rash and in- 
considerate in this matter, we will not let that dis- 
turb us. ] 

God connected with it, concerning which we are 
not impertinently to inquire, and on account of 
which we are to be unconcerned about the buf- 


fooneries of several mockers and calumuiators, who | 


exercise themselves neither in a pious life before 
God, nor in an upright life before men.’’ Luther 
himself was undisturbed by the clamour, and among 
others quieted the apprehensions of his friend Mich 
Stiefel, saying : 
God, what marvel is it that the flesh takes offence 
at it; does it not even take offence that God, the 


Creator, offers his flesh as ransom and food for the 
salvation of the world? If the world did not take 
offence at us, I would take offence at it, and fear 
that what we do is not of God. Now that it is 


offended and displeased at 1 
myself through it. Do thou do likewise. 

Of his wife he could say, ‘* That he valued her 
more than the kir rance, or the wealth of 
the Venetians, for that a pious wife had been be- 
stowed upon him by God, so he also to her. 
Again : 
defects everywhere among married people, than 
were to be found in her. Again: 


ie, 1 edify and comfort 








that she was faithful in her conjugal relation, as 
became a pious, modest wife.’ 


wards, that God had (on the 7th June, 1526), 
blessed him with a healthy son, (John) he adds: 
‘« Kate, my rib, greets thee, and thanks thee for 


having honoured her with so amiable a letter. She | 


herself is well, God be praised, and is obedient to 
me, and ready to serve me in all things, being more 
useful to me than I had ventured to hope, God 
be thanked, so that I would not exchange my po- 
verty for the treasures of a Croesus.” 


There is a homely directness about this un- 
varnished narrative that pleases us mightily. 


And although this is rather | 


Vor there is, perhaps, a hidden design of 


‘* lf my marriage is the work of 


That he heard of many greater failings and | 


That it was su- 
perabundant cause of loving and esteeming her, 


And on his in- | 
forming the above-mentioned friend, a year after- | 
t 
t 


Indeed, the want of a purely objective history | 





|of Luruer has, thus far, been severely felt. 
In most, if not all, of the works which furnish 
/an account of Luther, the subjectivity of the 
authors is found to influence the character of 
their works in such a way as to render them 
more or less partial, in some cases even 
chargeable with direct falsification. ‘The work 
here offered to the public is purely objective in 
its character, and the historical authorities are 
| permitted to speak for themselves, without any 
wresting or distortion of their statements by 
the author. The only additions by the author, 
if they may be so called, may be compared to 
the string upon which the pearls are strung, 
or to the mortar which binds the building- 
stones of a house. ‘The reader, therefore, has 
Luter as he actually presented himself, and 
as he appeared to those who surrounded 
him; no ideal and no caricature; and he is 
thus enabled to form an unbiassed judgment. 
| It is exceedingly evident that this History of 
LuTuer stands diametrically in opposition to 
those histories which represent him “in the 
light of our times,” or dress him in this or that 
garment, according to the peculiar plan that 
may, perchance, be followed, or to suit the 
views and notions of this or that sect. In some 
biographies of LurHER the whole history of 
the Reformation is embodied, but in this, the 
compiler has strictly kept in view that he only 
intended to write a Life of Luruer; he has 
therefore only so far touched upon the scenes 
of the Reformation as LurHER was therein a 
participator. He has also carefully gleaned 
Lutuer’s Works, and whatever was deemed 
worthy of notice has at least been stated, and 
of some of the more important subjects copious 
extracts have been given. A particular index, 
at the end of the work, gives information on 
this point. The work also contains many pic- 
tures and scenes of life, interviews with various 
personages, several of his sick bed and _travel- 
ling stories, &c. also an account of his last 
days, his death and burial. 

The Tables of Contents are very compre- 
hensive, so also are the Chronological Synop- 
, ses and Indexes. 

Another satisfactory appendage are the en- 
gravings, viz. clever Portraits of Luther, Catha- 
rine von Bora, Luther’s Father, Mother, and 
Daughter; of Melancthon, Spalatin, Justus 
Jones, Mathesius, and Bugenhagen; also of 
Frederick the Wise, John the Constant, and 
Frederick the Magnanimous; and three com- 


position pieces, viz. Luther burning the Bulls | 


and Decrees, Luther at the Diet of Worms, and 
the Wartburg in Luther’s Times. ‘The book 
is well got up, and we cheerfully recommend it 
to the public in general, but more particularly 
to the religious community, convinced that they 
must welcome it with pleasure, not only from 
the exhaustless interest and still recurring 
novelty of the subject, but from the simple and 
|pleasant fireside style in which Moritz 
Mevrer has drawn up his narrative. 





SCIENCE. 





Remarks on Chloroform in alleviating Human 
Suffering. By W. H. Barnsricce, Esq. Lon- 
don: Highley. 

Mr. BAInBRIGGE’s object is to remove the preju- 

dices which prevail with many ladies against the 

use of Chloroform in parturition. He proves from 
his own experience that it effects the object of 
alleviating suffering, and that it is attended with no 
injurious results; and he combats with entire suc- 
cess the absurd notion that there is scriptural au- 


FICTION. 


The History of Pendennis; his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest 
Enemy. By W.M. Tuoackeray. No. I. 

Ir would be unjust to judge a fiction by its 
first three chapters. They must necessarily 
be devoted to introductory details, very difficult 
for any art to make amusing ; as yet the reader’s 
resraate have not been excited on behalf of 
any of the personages ; he has made no sort of 
acquaintance with their past histories, their 
plans, their prospects, their characters, or even 
their faces and forms. He can catch only un- 
certain glimpses of the drama whose curtain is 
about to be lifted, and his enjoyment must 
be rather in prospect than in possession 

But it may be said of Pendennis that Mr. 
THACKERAY has succeeded in giving to it 
more attractions than we ever remember to 
have found within the same distance from its 
commencement in any novel. Already our 
fears and hopes are enlisted in the fate of the 
hero, and we look forward with anxiety to the 
| cuntinuation of his career. 

The style reminds us more of FizLp1NG than 
does that of any novelist of our day; it is 
singularly graphic, with a vein of rich humour 
running through it, and continual allusions to 
the topics of the time, which invest even the 
requisite pages of mere description with a pre- 
sent interest, and an extraordinary amount of 
apt common sense and shrewd worldly wis- 
dom is thrown about, apparently without de- 
sign or effort. It would not be fair, either to 
reader or author, to pass a more precise judg- 
ment upon it at this early stage of the per- 
formance ; but a picture or two from its pages 
will suffice to prove the justice of the observa- 
tions suggested by the first number. 


MAJOR PENDENNIS. 

One fine morning in the full London season, 
Major Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodg- 
ings, according to his custom, to breakfast at a 
certain club in Pall Mall, of which he was a chief 
ornament. As he was one of the finest judges of 
wine in England, and a man of active, dominating, 
and inquiring spirit, he had been very properly 
chosen to be a member of the committee of this 
club, and indeed was almost the manager of the 
institution; and the stewards and waiters bowed 
before him as reverentialily as to a duke or a 
field-marshal. At a quarter past ten the major 
| invariably made his appearance in the best blacked 
boots in all London, with a checked morning 
| cravat that never was rumpled until dinner-time, 
|a buff waistcoat which bore the crown of his 
| sovereign on the buttons, and linen so spot- 
|less, that Mr. Brumel himself asked the name 
| of his laundress, and would probably have 
employed her, had not misfortunes compelled that 
| great man to fly the country. Pendennis’s coat, 
| his white gloves, his whiskers, his very cane, were 
| perfect of their kind as specimens of the costume 
|of a military man en retraite. Ata distance, or 
seeing his back merely, you would have taken him 
to be not more than thirty years old; it was only 
by a nearer inspection that you saw the factitious 
nature of his rich brown hair, and that there were 
| a few crow’s-feet round about the somewhat faded 
| eyes of his handsome mottled face. His nose was 
| of the Wellington pattern. His hands and wrist- 
| bands were beautifully long and white. On the 
latter he wore handsome gold buttons given to him 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and on 
| the others more than one elegant ring, the chief 
}and largest of them being emblazoned with the 
famous arms of Pendennis. He always took pos- 
| session of the same table in the same corner of the 








| room, from which nobody ever now thought of 


| thority for the endurance of any pain that human | Ousting him. One or two mad wags and wild fel- 


| skill can avoid. 


| 








lows had in former days, and in freak or bravado, 
endeavoured twice or thrice to deprive him of this 
place; but there was a quiet dignity in the major’s 


| Manner as he took his seat at the next table, and 
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surveyed the interlopers, which sondered it impos- | had one day hoped for a different lot than to ‘ue | profligacy and vice, , painted with the unction 


sible for any man to sit and breakfast under his | wedded to a little gentleman who rapped his teeth 
eye: and that table—by the fire, and yet near the | and smiled artificially, who was laboriously polite to | 
window—became his own. His letters were laid | the butler as he slid up stairs into the drawing-room, 
out there in expectation of his arrival, and many | and profusely civil to the lady’s-maid, who waited 
was the young fellow about town who looked with | at the bed-room door ; for whom her old patroness 
wonder at the number of those notes, and at the | used to ring as for a servant, and who came with 
seals and franks which they bore. If there was any | even more eagerness, who got up stories, as he sent 
paste about etiquette, society, w ho was married in draughts, for his patient’s amusement and his own 
to whom, of what age such and such a duke was, | profit: perhaps she would have chosen a different 
Pendennis was the man to whom every one ap- | man—but she knew, on the other hand, how worthy 
pealed. Marchionesses used to drive up to the | Pendennis was, how prudent, how honourable ; how 
club, and leave notes for him, or fetch him out. | good he had been to his mother, and constant in his 
He was perfectly affable. The young men liked | care of her; and the upshot of this interview was, 
to walk with him in the Park or down Pall Mall; | that she, blushing very much, made Pendennis an 
for he touched his hat to everybody, and every | extremely low curtsey, and asked leave to—to con- 
other man he met was a lord. sider his ve y kind proposal. 





ee rene ecm ee ree 


The father of our hero had been an apothe- 
cary at Bath, but he saved a fortune, retired | yyj7¢-ed¢ Vernon: a Tale of the Last Days of 
from business, established himself as a coun-| 44. Monarchy. : ae Ane 
try gentleman, and then resolv ved to take to} Jn 3 vols. London. Colburn. 
himself a wife, which he did after the follow-|]. jmitation of the whim of Georce SAND, 
ing fashion :— but wanting the genius of Madame Dupr- 

About the time of Mrs. Pendennis’s dem VANT to excuse it, the writer of this novel is 
other of her son’s Bere nts likewise died at a lady who has assumed the above cognome 
that virtuous woman, old Lady Pontypool, dau t he | 


By HamiItton Murray. 











4 ther, with the name, she has taken als 
of Reginald, twelfth Earl of Bareacres, and by con- | the costume of a man, we are not informed. 
sequence great grand aunt to the present « sarl, But this is not all. The authoress has 
widow of oo rs ond es Punteyoal, and like. studied in the worst school of the French 
wise of the Rev. Jonas ales, of the Armageddon] sag a ean aR ay eee 
Chapel, Clifton. For the last five years of her life wrt ee _ —e d r ' eh a ald ate 
her ladyship had been attended by ~~ Helen ot hes v hiiehs — Hol ts: atone we sss 
Thistlewood, a very distant relative of the noble) 2®&? PU jlished in olywell-street, rns moe In 
house of Bareacres, before ES pa phen ry | SO respectable a quarte ras Great Marlborough- 
of Lieutenant R. Thistlewood, R.N. killed at the | Street. Surely, Mr. CopBurn could not have 
battle of Copenhagen. Under L ady Po ontyp ool’s | read it before he printed it. : 
roof Miss Thistlewood found a comfortable shelter, The authoress antic Ipates we ce suiting 
as far as boarding and lodging went, but suffered | of the virtuous and decent English reader ; as 
under such an infernal tyranny as only women can | well she might. She says of ea own novel: 
inflict on, or bear from, one another: the Doctor, 
who paid his visits to my Lady Pontypool at | 
twice a day, could not but remark the angelical 
sweetness and kindness with which the young lady 
bore her elderly relative’s insults; and it was as 
they were going in the fourth mourning coach to 
attend her ladyship’s venerated remains to Bath 
Abbey, where they now repose, that he looked at 
her sweet pale face and resolved upon putting a 
certain question to her, the very nature of which 
made his pulse beat ninety, atleast. He was older 
than she by more than twenty years, and at no 
time the most ardent of men. Perhaps he had had 
a love affair in early life which he had to strangle 
perhaps all early love affairs ought to be str male’ ; 
or drowned, like so many blind kittens : well, 
three-and-forty he was a collected quiet little as 
tleman in black stocl kings, with a bald head, and a 
few days after the ceremony he called to see her, 
and, as he felt her pulse, he kept hold of her hand 
in his, and asked her where she was going to live 
now that the Pontypool family had come down 
upon the property, which was being nailed into 
boxes, and packed into hi smape rs, and swaddled up 
with haybands, and buried in straw, and locked 
under three keys in green bales plate-chests, and 
carted away under the eyes of poor Miss Helen,— 
he asked her where she was going to live finally. 
Her eyes filled vi tears, and she said she did not 
know. She hada little money. The old lady ha 
left her a thousand pounds, indeed ; and she woul 
go into a boarding-house or into a school: in fine, , tnt cage page 
she did not know where. Then Pendennis, looking sa apes ty 2 n ee ty “yg is “ance Reese 
into her pale face, and keeping hold of her cold little ve os 7 yr patience Tee ich a oH ‘lty 
hand, asked her if she would come and live with the Protestant eer ly to *htly a a _ *e 
him? He was old compared to—to so blooming a hes b here a, — ve _ nies r _ on te 
young lady as Miss Thistlewood, (Pendennis was of awe “s ree - sade of thi oot nie ; ; hes : aL 
the grave old complimentary school of gentlemen : ey a of TT “ ae et ne » hea ce het if it on 
and apothecaries,) but he was of good birth, and, he alone have eee Nien - ee 7 ut cer 0 " 
flattered himself, of good principles and temper. faith, forgiveness of —" is ultimately to be o tained, 
Hie prospects were good, and daily mending. He it is not given, but dearly bought—and the price | | 
was alone in the world, and had need of a kind and paid by the erring for that pardon whieh the Ca- 
constant companion, whom it would be the study of tholic religion awards to them on tase erga Cea 
his life to make happy ; in a word, he recited to her stiti ates an amount of humility, of self-sacrifice, of 
! appy ’ ’ . resignation, and of genuine repentance, = as, 
a little speech which he had composed that morning esig: liye” Stig w Gres sig 4 lg : feel 
in bed, and rehearsed and perfected in his carriage, pe lined few of their virtuous judges would f 
as he was coming to wait upon the young lady.— | inclined to pay. 
Perhaps if he had had an early love-passage, she too | 








Several points of this book, I am aware, will 
necessarily call down upon the head of its author 
undisguised animadversion from the English 
reader; but, in my own profound conviction, I} 
should not have conscientiously fulfilled what I | 
look upon as a duty, had those points been other- 
wise. The truth !—that is what every one holding 
a pen owes to the public, to whom (in no matter | 
how limited a proportion) he addresses himself, 
and, however flattering may be the conventional 
forms and ideas put forth to meet the exigencies of 
the general mass of readers—whatever degree of 
popularity they may ensure to the works in which 
they abound—the adoption of them, in preference 
to what he knows to be the truth, is a dereliction 
and an act of cowardice on the part of an author. 
I s ay perhaps be reproached with having depicted 
cer of depravity, either exag rera 
In the first place, I answer, that 1] have 


not described one single circumstance that has not 





ea or super- 





+] 


itive fact ; and in the next 





its foundation in po 
repeat that the utility of such pictures lies entirel) 
in their truth. That which may be dangerous 
should be known, and if, through a false delic 
you too absolutely abstain from the deline 
vice, by what means do you show its utter 
and | how can you suffi 
i you hold it? <A certai 

ition will also probably be excited 
les of indulgence towards the * repentant 
’ set f airtertiee pages, and i l 

i a erento 
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And then she plunges into a labyrinth of} 


| of a mind not averse to its contemplation, such 
jas even EvGgene Svue’s foul imagination 
would scarcely have suggested; and, to make 
bad worse, there is the wretched pretence that 
it is thus painted to render it hateful and to 
teach the youthful reader to avoid it. What a 
perversion of the maxim, ** Vice to be hated 
needs but to be seen.” 

It is the more to be reprobated, because it 
is written with some degree of ability. The 
painting is highly coloured, but it is forcible, 
and often true in fact; but is it right to depict 
the worst features of our human nature for the 
contemplation of the indiscriminate patrons of 
a circulating library, merely because they are 
true, an d are to be fe oun 1 in stews and hells by 
those who would seek them there? 

The authoress has introduced most of the 
notabilities of Paris during the last seven 
ly painted, but telling and truth- 
likenesses. Of these, whicl ‘h are the _ 
‘the work, we take one as a specim« 





—coarseé 








A GROUP OF PARISIAN LIONS. 


Some few deputies (the year is 1843) there were, 


but instead of those whose talents had raised them 


to a really high political position, they were prin- 
cipally those whose wives were known to be hand- 
some and reputed to be gay. Bankers, agents de 
change, and even notaries ; dignitaries of a certain 
rank (not the highest) in the administration and 
public offices; these were the sort of men whose 
wives and daughters generally formed the female 
ornament of Madame Ferricres’ sovirées. Some 
foreigners, too, there were, but neither English nor 
Russians ; and some few remnants of Imperialist 
families, whose titles or military distinction made 
up for their comparative want of wealth. In short, 
it was a gaudy heterogeneous mass, forming what 
the French themselves call, de jucoup de monde et 
pas de société. In this eminently commercial and 
bureaucratique set, riches seemed the sine qud non. 
None could be received there, as the intimate of 
the house, unless he had the power of spending 
pl snty of mon y; and this entire deficiency of 





| people, poor as to mere wealth, raised involuntary 


doubts as to the existence of that merit, which, in 
really good society, makes up for the loss of 
it. Madame Ferricres’ pet authors and journal- 
ists were certainly not millionnaires ; but then it 
was clearly seen that they were ‘‘ had”’ for other 
reasons, and did not, whatever they themselves 
light tl to the genuine intimates. The 
total want, too, of all but young women shewed 


clearly upon what conditions they he id their posi- 






ink, belong 
f 
f 





tion in such society; and tha idk beauty, and 
fashion once past, no ties of blood, no family tra- 
ditions, were there to impose the presence of the 


than this 








i 
absenc d dependants 
Sir Ed lf at first, in his 
quality of xamin the different 
whose ipal works he was tole- 
. i -orner sat the author of 
udet tride upon a chair, devouring 








, and, with tl daring glanc 
si . with actual 
frig modes happen to 
enc ! 1, close to a 
remarka ly pretty ( ul 
lounged, a tall, clun whos pre- 
y 


occupation with the effort to appear gentlema 
and well dressed was so undisguised, that it alone 


led you to remark how far he was from attaining 
l 





his end. Mathilde, and the Mystéres de Paris, had 
raise . him, in the world of which we S} eak, tc 
yositively unsafe a moral height as would have 
been, pe sically speaking, the pinnacle of the spire 
f the Strasburg ( ‘athedral. In one of the ad- 
joining rooms you might see a herculean half-caste, 
a colossus, on whose ease ser generations had not 


+] 


gro stamp, and from the 





sufficed to obliterate the 
forge of e Cyc bene? gat Monte Christo had 

not yet spran yr. Chen there was the rough, water- 
doglike looking Karr, the dreaded author of the 
Guépes ; the goggle-eyed and (in dress) worse than 
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untidy giant, Soulié, and the Israelitish, humoristi- 
cal dwarf, Gozlan ; with a host of the lesser tribe, 
mere journalists, such as Janin, and others, whose 
names even are unknown beyond the darriéres of 
Paris. 

‘* J tell you there is no poetry in Shakspeare,’’ said 
the harsh tones of M. de Balzac, close by them. 
The baroness turned round. ‘‘ Shakspeare is a phi- 
losopher, but no poet,’”’ repeated the same tones ; 
‘* besides, he is not original.’’ ‘‘ He is well enough 
when he is arranged by Ducis,’’ observed a Con- 
seiller d’Etat of the time of the Empire; ‘ but 
otherwise he is not to be borne.’”’ ‘Ah! you 
were talking of the loan,’’ exclaimed a stone-deaf 
deputy of the opposition, who had caught the words 
‘*not to be borne.” ‘‘ It is a crying shame, but 
entirely owing to the disastrous influence of those 
Jews, the Rothschilds.’”’ The discussion now 
turned into another channel, and the merits and 
demerits of the Baron de Rothschild were canvassed. 
‘Do you really think him a clever, a superior 
man ?’’ asked one gentleman. ‘‘ Umph!’’ an- 
swered a second. ‘‘ He is as clever as you and I 
would be if we had the gold mines of Peru at our 
disposal.” ‘‘ Il a V’intelligence qu’il lui faut, l’in- 
telligence de sa mine !’’ said, sneeringly, a third. 
‘* En ce cas,’’ rejoined Balzac, ‘* il n’a pas la mine 
de son intelligence,’’ and, as the words came hissing 
through the aperture left by nature between his two 
front teeth, the caustic romancier walked away. 
‘‘T must go and ask M. Sue when he means to | 
make this adventure the subject of a novel.’”’ As| 
they approached the celebrated novelist, they heard | 
the following words. A lady was complimenting | 
him on the character of Fleur de Marie :—‘‘ Ah! | 
Madame,” objected he, admiring all the time the 
monstrous red camelia at his button-hole, ‘‘ you | 
are too indulgent. I am quite aware that I cannot | 
paint virtue. Je ne réussis bien que dans le vice,” | 
‘* Quelle fatuité !’’ exclaimed Madame de Cévézes, 
‘* What can one say to a man after that ?”’ 
1 
| 





| 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


It's all for the best: a Drama. By WituiaM 
HuGues, Esq. 
We have been favoured with a MS. of a play | 
by Mr. HuaueEs, who, it seems, is a barrister | 
residing at Plymouth, and is known to the legal 
world as the author of The Practice of 
Sales, The Practice of Mortgages, and, we | 
believe, some other legal productions. The | 
play excited considerable interest at Ply-| 
mouth; produced, in some degree, from its | 
emanating from a person of that place, and, 
judging from the reports of the provincial 
papers of the neighbourhood, it seems to have 
met with a most favourable reception, and the 
curtain is stated to have dropped amidst loud 
applause: the author was loudly called for, 
and greeted with a round of cheers when he 
presented himself at the manager’s box. 

The work bears upon it some marks of a 
hand inexperienced in stage business, and we | 
think some of the scenes might perhaps have | 
been made more effective by one better versed 
in stage tact; but these defects are amply sup- 
plied by the sentiments and language put into 
the mouths of some of the principal characters 
—sentiments of the purest kind, conveyed in| 
eloquent language. ‘The piece is founded upon | 
a tale by the same author, which appeared a| 
year or two since in Blackwood’s Magazine. | 
The chief characters in the drama are those who 








most unfortunate lead to other events which 
turn out prosperously, and the excellent couple, 
by the death of an old uncle, who spurned 
them whilst living, become finally rich, and 
their sorrow is turned into joy, 


We regret that our limits will only allow | 


us to present a short scene, but this, we believe, 
will afford our readers some notion of the ge- 
neral character of the piece. It is one in which 
the worthy couple are almost driven to despair 
by the whole of their property being taken 
under an execution, and the husband in 
momentary expectation of being sent to prison. 


Act I1I.—Scene IV. 


A back room in Job Vivian's house devoid of furniture 

—Job, Jessie, and two children discovered. 

Jessie. Oh, what a bouse of woe is our’s become! 
How meagre, bare, and desolate it looks : 
Heaven grant me fortitnde to view the sight, 
And, viewing, keep my senses. 
Alas! how little do we know ourselves : 
I thought, with husband and all dear around me, 
Whate’er reverses fortune might decree, 
I could Jook calmly on. 
And so I could, did I not see them suffer ; 
For this it is that makes me feel thus sad, 
Wearing my spirits with desponding thoughts, 
Until the last weak flickering ray of hope 
Sinks down in darkness, and expires for ever. 
But where-is al! my fancied strength of mind ? 
Where is it? Gone! Pshaw! it did ne’er exist, 
Or, like some hollow, false, pretended friend, 
Has left me helpless when ’twas needed most ; 
For I, when care, like ice, did chill my heart, 
Could always raise a smile to cheer poor Job, 
Cannot even seem to wear that semblance now ; 
And should some happy thought suggest itself, 
A suffocating spasm in my throat 
Forbids its utterance. 
Alas! how sad and woe-begone he looks— 
Despair seems marked upon his manly brow. 
And is there then no loop-hole of escape ? 
And is this brave, most dear, and generous man 
To be denied the shelter of a home, 
And waste and pine within a debtor’s gaol ? 
Can such hard fate await this nobie soul, 
Who never left one kindly deed undone— 
In whom the needy always found a friend— 
Who tended sickness, heedless of rewari, 
Beyond the consciousness of doing good— 
Relieved the numerous wants of starving poor, 
Even to his own impoverishment— 
Imparted comfort to afflicted minds, 
And soothed the anguish of the bed of death? 
How can this be? 
The thought’s too mighty for me, 
Wild vague surmises crowd upon my brain ; 
My head grows giddy and my mind confused ; 
I scarce can say that I am wide awake, 
And all the misery on which I gaze 
Is not mere fantasy—some horrid dream. 
Oh agony ! 
This is no vision of a harassed mind, 
All’s real—exists—is here—Heaven grant I grow not 
mad. 

It has passed now. Curst tempter, I defy thee. 
I will be calm and patient, 
And this false pride, now struggling in my breast, 
Shall bow down humbled to the very dust, 
Whilst with true thankfulness for blessings past 
I still will pray that happier days may come. 


Some improvements might be advantage- 
ously made in the metre, which is not always 
correct. 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1848. Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Wuitst there is in the present day a deplora- 


number, one would think that, instead of the 
| present being a time when less encouragement 
| than at any former period is offered to poetry 
even of a superior class, the public were so 
eager for it that they would gladly receive any 
thing that came in its form or under its name. 
If these works do nothing else, they at least 
afford a convincing proof of man’s want of 
| self-knowledge, in an intellectual point of view, 
|at least. Or, to adopt the spirit of the times, 
and take a utilitarian view of the subject, how 
great in the getting up—we cannot say the 
| sending forth into the world, for into the world 
| they never go—of these volumes, must be the 
| waste of time, money, paper, print, not to men- 
tion the intellect expended on their compo- 
sition, which, if less ambitiously employed, 
might have brought some profitable return. 
We have read worse—much worse poems so- 
called than Mr. Arrp’s; but they are not 
good, ‘The perusal of them affords neither 
pleasure nor profit. ‘They want originality ; 
they want perspicuity. A little imagination, 
| perhaps, they have; but it is imagination un- 
regulated by judgment. The volume com- 
|mences with a tragedy, which evidently aims 
|in manner and style at being Shaksperian; 


| but there is more in one single expression of 





| Lear or Hamlet to touch the depths of the 
| human heart, and awaken to thought, the 

human mind, than in all the ninety pages of 
ithe “Tragedy of Wold,” or in ninety times 
| ninety such as it. Mr. A1rp has yet to learn 
that to collect together all the terrific words 
|in the dictionary is not necessarily to be pow- 
| erful. 

The plot of this drama is highly improbable, 
the characters are unnatural and inconsistent, 
and their notions such as are scarcely to be 
accounted for on the ordinary principles of 
human nature. With the blank verse there 
are occasionally interspersed the most familiar 
colloquial phrases, the effect of which is al- 
most ludicrous. Witness the following :— 

[Exit Marjory, with the head of Clinton below her 
mantle, 
Hastings. No man has the power 
To take that head from her. Courage and wisdom, 
Duty hke her’s is fall of ; She’ll not faint : 
How she’s to get to Wales, let no man ask ; 
‘To Wales she’ll get. And when she comes 
‘To the free springs of her own mountain land 
She’ll wash that bloody face, and wipe it with 
The hairs of her head. Black is her face without, 


But her soul white within. I have not found 
A lass like her upon this stage of men. 


The tales are the best part of the volume; 
but even they do not rivet the attention, and 
are disfigured by the confusedness and extra- 
vagance of diction to which we have already 
alluded. 

The following verse commences one of the 
smaller poems, called “The Devil’s Dream” :— 
Beyond the North, where Ural hills from polar tempests 

run, 

A glow went forth at midnight hour as of unwonted sun ; 

Upon the North, at midnight hour, a mighty noise was 
heard, 

As if with all his triumphing waves the Ocean were unbarred ; 

And high a grizzly terror hung, upstarting from below, 

Like fiery arrow shot aloft from some unmeasured bow. 





If the reader has perused the above with at- 
tention, he will, doubtless, have discovered it 
| to be nonsense—at least, if it be not, its mean- 
ing lies beyond our ken. Where, we would 


= : : : ; ! |: : aE ee, an P 
figure in an episode in the tale. hese are} ble lack of poets, there is none of poetasters, | quire, Is Beyond the North? True, the author 


Job Vivian, a village medical practitioner, and 
his wife Jessie. He has a noble heart, but | 
misfortunes meet him on every side—he is, 
however, sustained in all his afflictions—| 
which appear to be the fault of circumstances 
over which he has no control—by the fortitude | 
and presence of mind of his wife,an amiableand | 
true-hearted woman, who consoles him under | 
his distresses, and tells him “It’s all for| 


the best.” Events which appeared to be the | 





whose volumes crowd thickly upon us. Sure 
we are that nineteen-twentieths of the poetical 


works whih issue from the press are never | 


read, save by the author and his unlucky 
reviewer, whom duty compels to the labo- 
rious task. Nor do we think it at all likely 
that these same productions ever find a pur- 
chaser beyond} the limits of the circle of the 
author’s immediate friends, who think that 
they must take a copy. But ta judge by their 


informs us it is “ where Ural hills from polar 
tempests run,” but having always imagined 
that these same Ural hills, supposing the chain 
to commence in the north, ran south or south- 
east, we must confess to a total ignorance of the 
locality lying beyond the North Pole, to which, 
of course, Mr. Airp must allude, as the epithet 
“beyond the north” cannot apply to any 
region on this side of it. 

We may also remark, in passing, that though 


| 
| 
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“a fiery arrow” might be a strange portent, 
one could scarcely call it “a grizzly terror.” 

We have frequently heard of a dark time, or 
a bright time, but Mr. Arrp has been the first 
to assign to Time a specific hue. ‘The reader 
will, perhaps, be surprised to discover that it 
is true. 

Day melts into the West—another flake 
Of sweet blue Time into the eternal Past. 

We would recommend Mr. Arrp, for the 

future, to abstain from poetising. 





Fables for Children, young and old. In Harmo- 
nious Verse. By W. Epwarps Haire. Se- 
cond Edition. Churton, 1848. 

We noticed with much approbation this very 

amusing book on its first appearance, about a 

twelvemonth since. The public voice has confirmed 

the opinion we then pronounced, and called for a 

second edition, which always carries its own best re- 

commendation. Two or three small pieces of equal 
merit with their predecessors have been added. 





The Life and Works of William Cowper, complete 

in one volume, London: Tegg and Co. 
Tue reader will remember that we noticed the Rev. 
T. S. Gaimsuawe’s Life and Works of Cowper, 
as they appeared in successive volumes in a hand- 
some cabinet edition. The text of that work has 
now been reprinted in one portly volume, at a very 
moderate price, for the convenience of those who 
could not afford the more costly cabinet form. Its 
typography is beautiful, and it will be an ornament 
to any library or drawing-room 





ELUCATION. 


Gardening for Children. By the Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A. 

A .itTLe volume designed to teach children so 
much of the management of a flower-bed as they 
who boast of one are likely to wish to know. 
Some account is given of the uses of the various 
flowers and plants, so that while acquiring practical 
knowledge for the uses of the moment, the child 
attains a great deal of general information of per- 
manent value. 





How to spend a week happily. By Mrs. Bursury. 

London : Darton and Co. 
A WEEK spent in doing good is always a week of 
happiness. This is the idea which Mrs. Burspury 
embodies in a history of the sayings and doings for 
one week of a family who had been conducted by 
judicious parents into the path of practical virtue. 
It is well calculated to do efficient service among 
the childhood of our generation, for it teaches by 
example. 





Questions in Arithmetic. By Wm. Turower. 
Simpkin and Co. 
A vast collection of curious and attractive arith- 
metical questions used in the Birmingham Free 
Grammar School, of which the author is the arith- 
metical master. It does great credit to his in- 
genuity. 





A French Grammar ona new plan. By B. Du 
Gvue. Fourth Edition. Dublin: Robertson. 
Ir is difficult, if not impossible, to make grammar 
simple. It is in its simplest form beyond the 
capacities of children, who cannot do more than 


learn it by rote, to be remembered when they are | 


old enough to unders‘»nd and apply it. This is as 
intelligible as any we have seen, and, being a fourth 
edition, we presume it has been found so by those 
who have tried it. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Works of Shakspere, with a Memoir and 
Essay on his Genius. By Barry Cornwatt. 
Part VII. Orr and Co.—This part of an edition 
of SHAKsPERE, superbly illustrated with original 


drawing-room table book. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom (Part VIII. Orr and | 
Co.) is devoted to the Insect World. This is, we | 
believe, the only complete English translation of the 
| greatest work in Natural History the world pos- 
sessses. It is embellished with steel engravings by 
C. LANDSEER. 

Finden’s Illustrated Edition of Byron’s Tales 
and Poems. Part VI. Orrand Co. The ‘ Bride 
of Abydos ”’ is contained in this part. It is beau- | 
tifully printed, and adorned with exquisite steel en- 
gravings after drawings by Henry Warren, the 
president of the New Water Colour Society. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for November evi- 
dences improvement. It has still the fault of being 
too much occupied with tales, narratives, and 
essays relating to the French Revolution, but other 
papers are introduced of much interest, as the con- 
tinuation of the series descriptive of the Scottish 
Rivers, ‘‘ The Character of Lady Macbeth,’’ cle- 
verly drawn by James A. Sr. Jonny, and some 
political articles. 

A History of France and of the French Poole. 
By G. M. Bussey and Toomas GaAspey. art 
VIII. Orr and Co.—This part of the best Gistory 
of France we have ever read advances from the 
year 1253 to the year 1349. Its characteristic is 
the pictorial manner of the composition, describing 
the people as well as the kings and courtiers. It is 
illustrated with a multitude of woodcuts. 

The Family Herald for November is stuffed with 
romances —translations from the French novels— 
the wit of the time—extracts from new books, and 
a remarkable collection of answers to very remark- 
able queries of correspondents. 





RELIGICN. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sanctification, con- 
sidered in Right Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford as the Bampton Lec- 
ture for the year 1848. By Epwarp 
GARRARD MarsH, M.A., Canon of South- 
well, &c. London, 1848. Seeleys. 

THE Bampton lectures must be familiar to 

everybody by name, but, perhaps, there are 

many who have no very accurate knowledge of 
the meaning of the phrase ; to such it may be 

explained, that the Rev. JoHN Bampron, a 

canon of Salisbury, bequeathed certain estates 

to the University of Oxford upon trust to pay 
the proceeds to the endowment of “ Eight 

Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be established 

for ever in the said University.” The lecturer 

is to be chosen yearly, in Easter Term, by the 
heads of Colleges only, to preach the ser- 
mons the year following at St. Mary’s in 

Oxford. 

These Eight Sermons are directed to be| 
preached “upon either of the following sub- 
jects :—To confirm and establish the Christian 
Faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- | 
matics upon the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures—upon the authority of the writings 
of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and 
practice of the primitive Churech—upon the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
—upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon 
ithe articles of the Christian Faith, as compre- 
| hended inthe Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” 
| ‘The will further directs that thirty copies of 





| the eight lectures shall be printed within two 
|months after they are preached, and be dis- 
tributed among various libraries and persons 
{named ; and it is expressly provided that the 
| preacher shall not be paid nor be entitled to 
| the revenue before they are printed. 

As these lectures have always been an object 
of ambition, from the interest necessarily taken 
in them, not only by the whole University as 


|audience, but by the public as readers, they 


| have been usually committed to the most able 


sketches by Kenny Meapows, contains the play | preachers of whom Oxford could boast, and | 


}are now before us. 


of ‘‘Cymbeline. When completed, it will form a} the list contains the names of most of the 


dignitaries of the Church. 

Mr. Marsu was selected for the lectureship 
of the present year, and his eight discourses 
The subject chosen for 
exposition is one of great interest and impor- 


| tance, and the course of argument with which 
}it is pursued is sufficiently comprehensive. It 


runs thus, shortly stated :— 

Man, when created, distantly resembled 
Gop, in dominion, in knowledge, and in holi- 
ness, disposing him to piety in the love of 
Gop, and to charity in the love of his neigh- 
bour. As a consequence of his piety and 
charity, he was happy. But he was tempted, 
and, for want of firmness, he yielded and fell ; 
by his fall losing the piety and charity which 
had hitherto made him happy, and receiving 
many malevolent passions. 

The path to the restoration of his lost hap- 
piness is to regain its sources. He can only 
do that by returning to obedience to the law. 
In this he has to combat the bad passions and 
propensities which entered him at the fall. 
But these can only be subdued by a confident 
hope of acceptance, and by spiritual assistance, 
that is to say, by the atonement of Curist 
and by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

He traces the origin and progress of heathen 
idolatry, which originated in the belief that it 
was necessary to propitiate something, and sub- 
stituted idols for the Divinity, as more accessi- 
ble. This is followed by a review of the dif- 
ferent theories of heathen philosophers for the 
recovery of man from his state of degradation, 
and an exposition of their hopelessness. In 
like manner he traces the Jewish endeavours 
after the same end, and their failure, from the 
idolatry into which they fell, and he shews 
that both sprang from dislike to the holiness 
of the law of Gop. 

Nor can Christians boast that they are 
faultless in this respect; they, also, have sub- 
stituted form for substance, that they may 
escape the holy requisitions of the Bible. 

Having thus traced the false doctrines of 
Sanctification, he proceeds to exhibit the true 
one, which is thus stated :—‘“ The beginning of 
Sanctification is the atonement of Curisrt, to 
be applied by faith, which implies repentance, 
going before, and obedience, coming after. 
This process requires aid from Gop, discipline 
by the Church, and vigilance over ourselves, 
to be sought by prayer, sealed by sacraments, 
and promoted by activity in all well-doing.” 

Such is the scheme of these eight sermons, 


| but we are bound to say that the execution is 


not equal to the design. The composition is 
feeble and wordy; there is a barrenness of 
ideas; there is no originality of thought or 
language,—it is elaborate common-place. 
Moreover, it is very troublesome to read, from 
the vile punctuation with which either author 
or printer has so profusely sprinkled the pages. 
We have never seen a volume so faulty in this 
respect ; consequently it is extremely annoying 
to read silently, but it would be almost im- 
practicable to read it aloud. 

In the course of the year we receive a great 
number of sermons for review—from village 
discourses to University lectures; but there 
are few which do not display more meritorious 
qualities than these Bampton Lectures, the 
production of a picked man from the ranks of 
the University. Is it that the Heads of 
Houses on this occasion made an indifferent 
choice, or that Oxford is at present deficient in 
? It must be remembered that we can- 
not try discourses of such pretensions as these 
possess by the ordinary standard. We have a 
right to expect excellence of a high order, and, 
therefore, in all critical honesty, to be discon- 
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tented when we find nothing more than 
mediocrity. 





The Greek Liturgy of St. James, edited with an 
English Introduction and Notes, &c. By 
the Rev. W. Trouttore, M.A. Edinburgh: 
Clark and Co. 

Few are aware that there are many Liturgies 

extant, and fewer still of the variations in their 

framework and language. The most ancient 
of them all is “the Liturgy of St. James,” 
which has been once before, and once only, 
translated into English, in the year 1744, which 
was also copiously and learnedly annotated by 

Dr. Tuomas Rarrray. The last, undertaken 

by Mr. Tro.uopE, is not, therefore, an un- 

necessary one. 

The Greek Text of this Liturgy was first 
published at Rome in 1526, by DEMETRIUS 
Ducas, and it was printed at Paris in 1560. 

In an Introduction of some length, Mr. | 
TROLLOPE narrates the forms of worsbip 
adopted by the early Christians. ‘This will be | 
read with great interest :— 

| 





Adopting the custom of the Jews, some of the | 
early Christians set apart the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours, for the purposes of devotion ; but the custom 
was not universal. Morning and Evening Prayer 
seems to have been the more usual practice. Ac- 
cording to the ritual of those Churches, which is 
followed by the compiler of the Apostolical Con- | 
stitutions, the order for both services was for the | 
most part the same, with such variations only as | 
were suitable to the earlier and later period of the 
day. In the morning the 63rd, and in the evening 
the 141st Psalm, were appointed to be used at the | 
commencement of the service; and then imme- | 
diately followed prayers for the catechumens, ener- | 
gyumens, candidates for baplism, and penitents, 
severally introduced by the bidding of the deacon, | 
and repeated by the people. Each of these classes | 
being dismissed in turn with the Episcopal benedic- | 
tion, the prayers of the faithful succeeded, consist- 
ing of prayers for the peace of the world, and for | 
the whole state of Christ’s Church. They tere so 
called, because none but those who were fully | 
initiated into the Christian mysteries were allowed | 
to be present at the service of the Eucharist, of | 
which, though ordinarily used in the daily service, | 
they were in fact a part. Then followed, in the} 
morning, a short bidding prayer for preservation | 


during the day, and after this a thanksgiving, and, | 





in the evewing, an appropriate bidding form, suc- | 
ceeded hy the evening thanksgiving. The deacon | 
then signified to the congregation to bow their 
heads in order to receive the bishop’s blessing by | 
imposition of hands, and this concluded, dismissed | 


them with the customary form, Depart in peace. | 


| 


This form of daily service is based upon the | 
authority of “the Apostolical Constitutions,” | 
a collection of forms and regulations said to| 
have been compiled by CLement of Rome, 
and by him derived from the Apostles them- | 
selves, whose very words are frequently | 
quoted :— 


In the daily services, however, the order ob- 
served by different Churches, and the length of the 
offices themselves, varied considerably ; nor indeed | 
did the same Church, more especially in times of 
persecution, always adhere to the same practice. | 
Some began with confession of sins, either public 
or private; and then, rising from their knees, car- 
ried on their devotion with a variety of Psalmody, 
intermingled with prayers, and concluding with 
the Psalm of Confession, which the whole con- | 
gregation repeated in common. The number of| 
Psalms thus recited or chanted is not specified ; 
and it was probably regulated by their length. In 
Egypt, however, the appointed number was twelve, 
with a prayer between each; and after the Psalms 
followed two Lessons, one from the Old Testament 
and the other from the New. This coincides with 
the’ practice of the Church of England ; and “ the 


comparatively insignificant cost, might have been 
preserved to the country. But the people of the 
a. county cared not about it; the Government, peti- 
With these | epee from the preface, .W€ | tioned through Lord John Russell, would hearken 
leave the Greek text and its Latin translation | to no supplication on its behalf; the excavations 
to be consulted by those whom it may interest. | were discontinued, and the remains of the theatre 
* co em et a ners were destroyed. Had such a discovery been made 
MISCELLANEOUS. in France, a different fate would have awaited a 

monument so curious and valuable. ‘The dis- 


ol 1 Antiqua:— Etchings and Noti astrous result of the researches at Verulam shew 
Cpriens Amie Bishings ond Novicis | that it would have been better had they not been 


+ Mlnsasigy Pe a OF wo Pa, “ aes undertaken, for at some future day they might have 

a2 np haan : she | been prosecuted under circumstances more aus- 
vn Smith, : ey picious, either by the aid of liberal private patron- 
rue first volume of this work is illustrated by | age, or by the support of Parliament. The estab- 
fifty-eight plates and several wood-cuts, which | jishment of acheological and antiquarian societies 
have been prepared chiefly by the author him-| jn almost every county, is, then, an additional 
self, with the view of inducing antiquaries to | season for the expediency of some extensive par- 
rely upon their own resources, and to publish | liamentary measure, which would effectually embrace 
and diffuse collected information at their own | the various classes of cur ancient national monu- 


be doubted whether it be of divine or human insti- 
tution.” 








| stop 


private expense, when societies cannot afford | ments, and secure their preservation. 
We believe this is almost the first | cieties, although frequently exhibiting a long array 
periodical ever published under such circum- | f names, are so poorly supported by subscriptions, 


to assist. 


These so- 


stances, and, if intrinsic merit were wanting, | that only a very few are able to publish their pro- 


the author should be thanked for his disin- 
terested intentions. We remember the publi- | 
cation of an archeological work in 1845,* by a| 
colleague of Mr. Roacu Smiru (and one of | 


| the founders of the association which paved the | 
| way for at least fifty local institutions of the jinsure permanent success, and supply that intelli- 
same kind), giving a shock to a great society, | 


because some persons apprehended it would 
injure the archeological fraternity (!); a nar- 
row-minded notion, which is now repudiated. 
In fact, the same foolish charge might have 
been brought against Mr. Roacu Smiru, and 
perhaps would have been insinuated or urged, 
had not his Collectanea been in the field before 
the association. 

We shall content ourselves with directing 
attention to this volume, as containing many 
curious and instructive papers on subjects not 
generally known; but our limits will not ad- 
mit of our doing more than make a few ex- 
tracts from the Preface, which seems to us to 
contain some remarks worthy the consi- 
deration of archzological and antiquarian 
societies, both metropolitan and provincial. 


It has been the custom to ascribe to the igno- 
rance of past ages the chief share in the destruction 
of our national works of ancient art, as if the pre- 
sent generation were the sole representative of all 
that is enlightened and conservative. This is an 
error both vulgar and common. If there be not 
at the present day the same amount of ignorance as 
in past times, there is an increased spirit of sel- 
fishness— a proneness to test the value of every- 
thing by the scale of the trader—a dogged utilita- 
rianism, to which has been sacrificed perhaps in the 
last fifty years more of our national ancient remains 
than in previous centuries not so distinguished for 
the progress of science and general knowledge. 
Public and private enterprise and speculation have 
within the last few years dissected the kingdom 
from one end to the other; and, in consequence 


| (from the supineness of the Government), many a 


record of the olden times has been swept away, and 
the desecrated church, the ruined monastery, the 
baron’s castle, as well as the less and more ex- 
posed, but not less valuable, monuments of earlier 
times, have been hurried to their doom of obli- 
vion. Even the zeal of the archeological ex- 
plorer has, in numerous instances, contributed 
to increase the amount of destruction; for it 
often happens he is obliged to abandon his 
researches at the very moment of their being 
crowned with success, forego his reward, and 
short in his discoveries, for the want of 
pecuniary resources. The Roman theatre at Veru- 
lam affords a case in point. It was one of the most 
interesting objects brought to light within the 
memory of man, and in this country was without 
parallel. It was in good preservation; and at a 





* The Archeological Album, by Tuomas Wricuar. 





rule,’’ observes Cassian, ‘‘ is so ancient, that it may 
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| ceedings, and thus prove themselves to be in a state 
|of healthy vitality. 


For the most part they are 


| clogged and shackled with persons who yield neither 
| pecuniary nor literary aid, but are pressed to con- 


sent to swell the list of names, from a prevalent 
but ridiculous notion, that numbers alone can 


gence and earnestness of purpose which belong 
only to the few. In England, moreover, there is 
a strong tendency in literary and scientific societies 
to encumber the executive departments with persons 
selected solely for their eminent rank or position, 
but whose tastes and habits do not usually incline 
them to take the slightest interest in the objects of 
the institutions they ostensibly patronise and super- 
intend. Where rank is allied with ability, or with 
generous feelings, it will naturally in all well-regu- 
lated bodies take proper precedence; but where 
it represents nothing whatever beyond mere rank 
and station, it is beneath the dignity of men of 
science to waive their own honourable rights and 
privileges, and invest with the credit of the labours 
of others, persons who have no sympathies in com- 
mon with them, and who must in their hearts, if 
they reflect, despise the adulation which, under the 
disguise of courtesy, prostitutes intellect to worldly 
power. 

Nothing, in fact, short of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, can do justice to our national antiquities. 
It must be a commission responsible to Parliamen 
and the public, and composed of men of character 
above suspicion, who will constitute a board to see 
that the funds granted by Parliament are properly 
expended; to call to their assistance persons of 
ability ; and, as a first step, to obtain the satistics 
of the national antiquities yet remaining, and then 
to devise measures to place them beyong the reach 
of danger. It is not necessary that all the members 
of the commission should be antiquaries ; but it is 
essential that they should be men of general prac- 
tical knowledge, of tried integrity and of judgment, 
to be enabled to select fit and proper instruments to 
work with, and to prevent what, it must be owned, 
is to be apprehended and guarded against—the 
misapplication of the funds placed at their disposal. 
Until the day shall arrive when the Government 
shall be awakened to a sense of the value of ancient 
national remains, societies and individuals must 
work on with zeal and earnestness ; but they should 
never relax in forcing upon the attention and con- 
sideration of the representatives of the people, the 
conservation of the antiquities of the kingdom. 





The Public Health Act ; with Introduction, set- 
ting forth the Proceedings to be taken under it, 
Forms, Instructions, and very copious Indew. 
By T. W. Saunpvers, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Law Times Office. 

The Nuisances’ Removal and Contagious Diseases’ 
Prevention Act; with a popular Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By T. W. Saunpers, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Law Times Office. 

THESE timely volumes will be very acceptable to 
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the public now that the provisions of the two im- 
portant statutes of last session are ordered to be 
enforced in every parish in the land; and conse- 
quently a copy of the Acts in a convenient form for 
reference, with an explanation of them, adapted as 
here to unprofessional readers, will be required by 





most persons, certainly by all owners of property, | 


and especially by all who fill parochial offices, as 
guardians, overseers, &c. who are directed to dis- 
charge so many duties under it. 

Both volumes are remarkable for the popular 
account, without legal phraseology, which the editor 
has given of the provisions of the several Acts, and 
the matters to be done in order to carry them into 
effect ; and that which is the soul of works of this 
kind which are wanted for reference—the Index—is 


THE CRITIC. 


operations for the establishment of the Deco- 
rative Art-Union. 








ART. 





The Builder announces that the Architectural 
Publication Society is making satisfactory progress. 


two in Arabia and one in Jamaica.——A circular 
just issued by order of the Governors of the British 


the 16th of January next as the days for the re- 





the most copious we almost ever saw. The Index 
to the Public Health Act, for instance, extends to 
very nearly half the number of pages occupied by 
the Act itself, and this, notwithstanding the Index 
is printed in a much smaller type. 

The attractions of the volumes are increased by 
their typographical beauty, and they are neatly 
bound in cloth and gold lettered. We heartily re- 
commend them to our readers who have occasion 
to refer to them (and who will not ?), confident that 
they will thank us for making them known. 


We should add, that this edition of the Nuisances 


Act contains all the orders issued by the Privy 
Council, the Board of Health, and the Poor-Law 


Commissioners, for the enforcement of its provi- | 


sions, making it most complete. 





DECORATIVE ART. 
DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 
To the many new readers whom Tur Critic 
has added during the last twelvemonth, it will 
be necessary to state that towards the close of 
last year a proposition was submitted by the 
{ditor to the public for the formation of a 


Decorative Art-Union, the design of which was | 
to extend to Decorative Art the machinery of | 


the Art-Unions; substituting only, as the prizes 
to be distributed, useful objects of Decorative 
Art for pictures and engravings. 

It was supposed that such an Art Uniun 
would be vastly more attractive to the public, | 
and infinitely more beneficial to the country, 
by the stimulus it would give to our native 
productions, which excel in every thing but | 
taste, and need only that quality to eclipse all 
rivals, 

The design found immediate and extensive 
encouragement. A great number of sub- 
scribers entered their names, but it was requi- 
site that a certain number should be enrolled, 
before the QUEEN could be petitioned to grant 
the permission required for such societies 
under the statutes that regulate Art-Unions. 

Just when it was proceeding prosperously in 
the formation of its list, the Revolutions of 
February broke out, and engrossed public at- 
tention, and prudence counselled that, during 
the then excitement, the progress of the Deco- 
rative Art-Union should be suspended, and it 
has slumbered to this moment. 

We now again appeal to its friends for their 
opinion whether the time has not arrived at 
which it may be resumed. Should they think 
80, we would ask them at once to renew their 
exertions to make it known, and to procure 
the enrolment of subscribers. The list already 
formed is a large one, and the machinery re- 
mains ready for action, 

But assistance will be required in the work. 
We are desirous of forming in London an 
active Committee who will undertake the duties 
for which we have not the leisure, and more 
local agents who will help it in the provinces. 

Persons willing to give their aid in these | 
capacities are requested to transmit their names | 
to “ the Editor of Tux Crrric,” at the office | 


of that Journal ; and we hope to be enabled to | Watson well deserves the same enviable notoriety|the hand of Marina, which is also sought, with 


Art intended for the ensuing Exhibition.——Poor 


| Haydon’s sketches, drawings, and studies were | 


}sold by auction, at Messrs. Robins’ Rooms, on 
l ry ‘ : 1 “+ 
| Thursday the 23rd ult. together with the unfinished 


| grand gallery picture upon which the ill-fated artist 
| of which, it will be remembered, was ‘‘ Uriel and 
| Satan.’’ The advertisement stated that the proceeds 


|of the sale are to be devoted to the assistance of 


| Haydon’s family. 


| merece 4 oe 


Grisi’s Songs: English Version. By Joseru 
OLIVER; arranged by GreorGe J. O. ALL- 
MANN. London: Lewis and Co. 

| Tuts second number of a very happy idea, con- 

tains Di Piacer, set to English words, which is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| more rational than to hear a young lady in a draw- | 


ls . . 
|ing-room singing a language she does not under- | 


stand, to a party of people who do not know the 
meaning cf a single word she utters, and, conse- 
quently, cannot enter into the sentiment of the 
composition, or appreciate its beauty and expres- 
sion. 

- >-— 

Society or British Musicians, Hanover- 
square Rooms.—This Society gave its first concert 
of this (being its fifteenth) season on the 13th ult. 
to a full assembly of amateurs and artists. To the 
real lover of music there is something peculiarly 
charming in the class denominated chamber-music, 
consisting of the quartet of stringed instruments 
and its variations. To the composer it is the sever- 
est of tests, rendering that which is beautiful in all 
its beauty ; but stripping the tawdry and exposiug it 
in all its poverty. Tbis is the reason why the music 
of the French school is not enduring,—it lacks poetry 
and simplicity, resting its claims on mere instrumen- 


| tation, and the crash and dash of brass and sheep’s- 


skin, which, while it serves to cover paucity of in- 
vention, raises, by contrast, any trembling bit of 
quiet mediocrity which may follow into undue im- 
portance, and is relished, just as the mouldy crust by 
the starving, not because it is good, but that the 
force of circumstances makes it so—itis all foil and no 
diamond. How different is the chamber-music of 
those great writers—Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Sphor, Mendelssohn, and others, aad how great and 
exclusive the enjoyment of those who perform on the 
instruments of the violin family, for which these great 
men have given forth the most brilliant scintillations 


There are now 305 subscribers ; and local secretaries | 
have been appointed in various places, including | 


Institution appoints Monday the 15th and Tuesday | 


ception of the modern pictures and other works of | 


| was engaged at the period of his decease, the subject | 


of their genius, and which to other instrumentalists 


are a sealed book. 


| 
The concert commenced with, to our taste, the gem | 


of the evening, Mendelssohn’s Quintet in A. 
the stamp of its author from beginning to end,—deli- 
cious, dreamy, fairy-like—breathing, at times, scarce 
audibly, like moonbeams ou summer flowers, then 
escaping in wild, fanciful strains of daring combina- 
tions, telling of midnight revels of tiny spirits. It is 


truly a marvellous work, and was excellently per- | 


It bore | 


formed by Messrs. Watson, Thoinas, Westlake, R. | 


Blagrove, and Reed. Beethhoven’s trio in B flat, 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, is also a fine com 
position, especially the Andante Cantabile movement; 


| tunity. 


| 


but it was performed late in the evening, when the | 
bustle of departing votaries of Apollo (because | 


it’s the fashion) interrupted the enjoyment of it. Of 


this class of composition by native composers, two | 


specimens were given—a Quartet in G, by Cipriani 
Potter, of no very remarkable character, and a So- 
natain D, by W. C. Macfarren, for piano and violin, 


performed by Messrs. Lindsay, Sloper, and Watson, | 
Mr. Sloper is already well | 


with faultless excellence. is i 
known to the public as an eminent pianist, and Mr. 


announce in our next the positive renewal of | as a violinist; his style is easy and finished, his bow- 


| ing graceful ; chaste, yet impassioned, in his delivery ; 
| while for purity and quality of tone he has few 
equals ; but perhaps the highest praise that can be 
awarded him is, that he becomes, for the time, the 
thorough exponent of the composer—a quality so 
frequently overlooked in the poor ambition for dash 
and clap-trap. The vocal part of the concert was 
not so satisfactory, if we except Miss Thornton’s 
sweet delivery of ‘* Voi che sapete,’’ and Mr. Seguin’s 
encored ‘* Tutta rea,’’ from Handel’s ‘‘ Scipione.’’ 
Two new songs, by Charles E. Horsley, ‘‘ A Sere- 
nade,’”’ and the ‘* Water Lily,’’ the words of both 
being below mediocrity—mere common-place, want- 
ing originality, and savouring strongly of the Ger- 
manic. 


LONDON WEDNESDAY CoNcERTS.—A new at- 
traction has been introduced to the musical public of 
the metropolis, in the form of a series of weekly con- 
certs at Exeter Hall, at very moderate prices of ad- 
inission, to present the best music, and most accom- 
plished artists of the time. The success of the scheme 
has been such as its excellence promised. Two con- 
certs have been given to a crowded hall, and an 
enthusiastically applauding audience. First in the 
evening’s attractions has been Thalberg, who, on 
each occasion, has played three of his wondrous com- 
positions in his wondrous manner. A good orchestra 

| has varied the entertainment, which has consisted, 
for the most part, of vocal music, choice being made 
| of Kvglish as well as foreign works: and where the 
| latterhave beenselected, the music being set to English 
| words. This evening (Wednesday), for instance, we 
had musie from Fra Diavolo, compositions of Men- 
| delssohn, Beethoven, Spohr, Balfe, Benedict, Bishop, 
Lover, Knight, &c. These were sung by Miss Dolby, 
Tiss Ransford, Mrs. Newton, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Leffl-r, and Mr. Weiss. As we are just going 
to press, we cannot say more than the whole enter- 
tainment was charming, and advise all our readers 
who love music to avail themselves of this cheap en- 
joyment of it The programme of next Wednesday’s 
concerts will .¢ found among the advertisements. 


SACRED HARMONIC Society, EXETER-HALL. 
—A new era has dawned upon this Society, thanks 
| to the management, who adopted the judicious step 
| of investing Mr. Costa with the directorship of the 
orchestra. A long time since we stated our convic- 
| tion, against the opinion of the entire London press, 
| that there was ample material in the amateurs of the 
| Society, under proper management, to render the 
| music with an excellence not hitherto attained by any 
body of artists. The press (except ourselves) is asto- 
nished at the result ; but we again point forward and 
augur another stride when Mr. Costa’s discipline 
shall have had time to work thoroughly. The Society 
have commenced the season with Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, which has been given twice, the second per- 
formance being an improvement on the first, and that 
greatly excelled any under the conductorship of the 
lamented composer himself; whilst in the perform- 
ance of the Messiah, on the 24th ult. some of the 
choral pieces were given with an effect truly startling, 
particularly the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,’’ and, ‘‘ For 
unto us a Child is born.’’ On this occasion Mr. Sims 
Reeve sang the tenor music; but as he did not im- 
press us favourably (perhaps from illness), we defer 
saying more of him until his next appearance. The 
orchestra has been entirely remodelled on a much 
improved principle, the organ re-tuned and stops al- 
tered; in short, every thing which could contribute 
to forward the exertions of Mr. Costa has been 
done. 





TAS DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 

HAYMARKET.—Mr. Bourcicav tr has produced 
a new drama in two acts, under the title of The Knight 
of Arva, The design has been thus told :—The knight 
is an Irish ‘* gentleman,’ landless and moneyless, 
who, after having been a soldier of fortune in the 
service of Charles the Bo!d of Burgundy, finds himself 
in Catalonia, anxious for service and lacking oppor- 
A traveller, a stranger, is attacked by bri- 
gands near the inn where Arva has taken up his 
quarters, and the knight rushes (too late, because he 
has lost time bragging of his prowess and the vir- 
tues of his sword, ‘‘ Tippetywitchet’’) to his rescue. 
From the person of the traveller (dead before he ar- 
rives) he obtains a paper, addressed to Don Diego 
Volpone (Mr. TitpurRy), prime minister of the 
Duchess Marina (Miss ReyYNOLDS), which when de- 
livered by him to the Don, turns out to be the secret 
instructions from Henry VIII. of England to “ the 
bearer’’ to press the suit of the Prince of Wales for 
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furious eagerness, pn Sevens like Sistema, by the | 
Duc de Chabannes for France, and by Count Offenboer | 

for Austria. Of course the Knight of Arra is mis- 

taken for the defunct ‘‘ bearer”’ (really the Duke of | 
Suffolk). Upon this mistake the plot turns. Mr. | 
Hupson personated the Knight of Arva (a sort of 
mixture of Don Caesar de Bazan, Ruy Gomez, and 
** Ancient Pistol’), and, while advancing himself by 
his good looks and braggadocio in the favour of the 
duchess, until she loves him for his own sake, still 
passes with Don Diego and the French and Austrian 
ambassadors as a woer by proxy only. After various 
intrigues, which evoke some good situations, the 
Knight, by simply pressing bis suit (to do which he 
is urged on by Diego, who believes that his interest 
Jies in advancing the views of England), obtains the 
affections and finally the hand of the Princess, to- | 
gether with the sovereign rule of her duchy or princi- | 
pality, or whatever else the non-explicit author in- | 
tends it tobe. Its success, however, was more due 
to the actors than to the author. The plot is too much 
wanting §) probability, and intended for comedy, it | 
has ce.+perated into farce. This was somewhat re- 

deemed by Hr. Hupson’s admirable impersonation 

of the Knight, which he played with unflagging spirit, 

aod with that rich spice of genuine Irish vivacity and 

humour for which he kas no equal en the stage. 

Miss REYNOLDS, as Princess Marina, wes often and 

deservedly applauded. Withal, it will, we fear, have 

ovly a short life. 

AvELPHI.—A burlesque entitled The Enchanted 
Isle as been produced at this theatre with entire | 
It is the production of two brothers, called 
BrouGH, living at Liverpool. It was originally 
brought out at the theatre of that town, and was re- | 
ceived with so much applause, that the authors were | 
induced to submit it to the consideration of Madame | 
CELESTE. It is well known, that both at the Hay- 
market and at the Adelphi, plays having any preter 
sion to ability are received from any author, however | 
obscure, read, and if approved, acce pte -d and paid for, | 
so that talent alone without patronage suffices for an | 
introduction to these liberal and sagacious conduc- 
tors of the drama. The Enchanted Isle is another 
proof of the discernment of the Adelphi management. 
It is full of talent, and has taken the town by sur- 
prise. In its design it is a burlesque on The Tempest, 
which has been moulded to a sort of satire upon the 
revolutionary epoch in which we live. The island is 
converted into a Red Republic, Caliban is a fierce 
socialist, and Prospero a conservative. The fun is 
sufficiently broad for the galleries, without being too 
coarse for the boxes. The hits are palpable and very 
cleverly introduced. It is, moreover, an original 
whim,—that is in itself an attraction. It will have a 
run, of course. Miss WooLGAR, as the dashing 
cockney sailor, and Munyarp’s Caliban, a fierce 
shoe-black of pure republican principles, are irresisti- 
bly comic. 

Drury-LANE.—JULLIEN’S concerts continue to 
attract delighted crowds. Every part of the house 
is filled before the performances begin. There is no 
need to vary the main features of the entertainment, 
for they are as popular as ever. The British Army 
Quadrilles, and the magnificent utterance of the Na- 
tional Anthem by the five united bands, are marvels 
of music, the like of which was never heard before. 
In perfect contrast with this is Sponr’s delicious 
composition, ‘‘Thé Power of Sound,” proving that 
in the gentlest as in the noisiest music, JULLIEN’S 
band excels every other. 

THe DioraAMA.—The two pictures now exhibiting 
here, the Interior of St. Mark’s at Venice and Mount 
Etna, at noon basking in the hot sunshine, and at 
night in the fury of an eruption, should be seen by 
every visitor to London. 

Tue Potytecunic INsTITUTION. —The new 
phantasmagoria, the largest ever attempted, and ex- 
hibiting numerous novel effects, continues to be an 
attraction to all who love to see the sports of science, 
and at once to be amused and instructed. 

THE PANORAMA, in Leicesicc-square, is pecu- 
liarly attractive just now for its magnificent picture 
of Vienna, to which recent events have given so pain- 
ful an interest. 


success. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


TRUE SLEEP. 
BY HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
Is aught more gentle than the summer wind, 
Breathing o’er flowers? or with soft pinion skim- 
ming 
The gleaming slope of some sun-brightened hill, 
Green as the zone of wave-born Arethuse, 
Still is the sea when breezes lurk along 





(To out for curv ie caves to ony sad 

The hollowed ridge of some far-terraced cliff, 

| Stretching a parrow rampart on the edge, 
Where moving clouds, half seen, do slowly pass. 
The deep is lone!y ;—the wide roll of waves 

Is darkly slumbrous ;—the lone touch of wind 
Amidst the tall and grimly clustered pines 

On topmost peak of some most difficult hill, 
Profouodly murmurs ; and the still stars shine, 
Beaming a wakeful and prophetic peace, 

As altar-like they burn with silver flames 
Countlessly scattered o’er the plain of heaven. 
There’s deeper silence, yet—sounder repose, 
And thickly populate with voiceless life, 

Where wind the sombre caves of stilly death, 


| Whose slender torchlights lend unnatural Clush 


To the wan visage of mortality. 
Many are the dull things which kind'y cheat 
This ven world of its emptiness, and spread 


| Too welcome veil before its weariness. 


But what are all these meagre remedies, 

And fitful medicine, compared with sleep? 

Soft closer of our eyes, when tiring they 

Cease more to gaze the bright things that parade 

Their shallow glories in the garish sun. 

Sleep, double boon and double birth !—the sleep 

Which shuts our eyes submissive, when that day 

Through which we've slept another kind of sleep, 
Tas worn and gone into the crowded past, 

Whose phantom populace is myriad thoughts, 

And that far better slumber—that true sleep, 

The light supp'yinz of the shadows of 

The events of the world. Who is it that hath called 

Sleep the suspension of onr own true life ? 

We dream by day, in a fals*-seeming world, 

A panorama of uncertain things, 

Whose only light is hope—deceiving, that ! 


| We wake at night in dreams :—for the rapt soul 
| Ne’er told itself delusion in its sleep, 


Such as his daily life to waking man. 

The world is dreams—few bright, but many dim. 
To strip away our dreams, would tear our hopes— 
Kill all delight. Let no rash hand seek truth,— 
That is, too roughly ; for she will evade us. 

We are the nearest when we give her up, 

And are least happy when we think we’re happy. 
As colours make creation what it is, 

So does our fancy—as our dreams, the lights, 
Coloured, which shine along our glowing path— 
All that upon the earth we know as life. 


—_~—- 


DEPLORANDA. 
’Tis pity forms from beauty’s mould 
Should break like clay ; 
’Tis pity clust’ring locks of gold 
Should turn to gray. 
’Tis pity that the light that plays 
In starry eyes 
Should lose the lustre of its rays, 
As tears arise. 
’Tis pity that the friends who now 
Bring smiles and ficwers, 
Should greet us coldly when the brow 
Of fortune lowers ; 
That hearts in youth sincere and pure 
And warm as May, 
When worldly thoughts of gain allure, 
Should fall away ; 
’Tis pity that so brief should be 
All human bliss ; 
That what’s most bright should soonest flee. 
Yet so it is; 
For all bright things are swiftly gone, 
And melt away, 
Like silver dew before the sun. 
Ah-well-aday ! 
Alas for Earth’s illusive joys ! 
Alas ! alas! 
For those who set their hearts on toys 
And hopes that pass, 
Like summer-grass—like summer-grass. 
C. J.D. 
—o- 
SONNET. 
By CALDER CAMPBELL. 
THE air of morn begins to have a taste 
Of winter, and amidst the lanes red leaves 
Are shaken by each blast across the path ; 
Keen blows the wind of night athwart the waste, 
And the poor Robin, finding no kind sheaves 
Afield, betakes him from the sudden wrath 
Of ckoleric storms to the thick-ivied eaves 
Of wayside hut, or barn. Wan Autumn hath 
A melancholy beauty o’er it thrown— 
A sickly smile—and yet, by fits, a flush 
Of momentary warmth, like the bright blush 





‘That palate a einem cheek and then is gone, 
Reft by the hectic of decay. The moan 
Of Autumn whispers thoughts the frivolous mind 
would crush ! 
October. 





WECROLOGY. 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


SIR JOHN BARROW, BART. 


We announce with deep regret the sudden death of 
Sir John Barrow, bart. (the late secretary to the 
Admiralty), which took place on the thult. Sir 
John rose at his customary hour in the morning, ap- 
parently in the enjoyment of his usual health, and 
went on the Parade in St. James’s Park for his ordi- 
nary walk. [le returned to his residence in New- 
street, Spring-gardens, between twelve and one 
o’clock, and seated himself at the luncheon-table, 
when he complained of a sensation as if of approaching 
death. Miss Barrow instantly proceeded to call in 
the professional aid of Dr. Rigby, who resides in the 
same street, and that gentleman was beside the 
venerable baronet in a few minutes; but on taking 
his hand he found that the pulse had gone, and that 
life was extinct. Dr. Rigby gave it as his opinion 
that the deceased had died from syncope after slight 
exertion. 

The deceased baronet was born on the 19th of 
June, 1764, at Dragleybeek, near Ulverstone, and 
was the only child of Roger and Mary Barrow. He 
was educated at the Town Bank Grammar School, 
and after acting as superintendent in a mercantile 
house in Liverpool, and making a voyage to the 
Greenland fishery, he came to London. Through 
Sir George Staunton, he acccompanied the embassy 
of Lord Macartney to China, as comptroller of the 
household, in 1792; and on Lord Macartney being 
appointed Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1796, he was appointed one of his private secretaries, 
and while in that colony rendered valuable services, 
having been selected by Lord Macartney to go ona 
mission to the rebel Boers. While travelling with 
the expedition, he employed his leisure time in be- 
coming acquainted with the natural history of that 
part of Southern Africa. He returned to England in 
1804, when, in consideration of the eminent services 
he performed in the discharge of his duties, Viscount 
Melville, on his becoming First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in May, 1804, appointed him second secretary 
to the Admiralty, in the room of Mr. Tucker. The 
deceased baronet discharged the arduous duties of 
that official sit: <‘on for a period of forty years, when, 
in Jan. 1845, he retired from public life. His ser- 
vices at the Admiralty had extended over the respec- 
tive administrations of naval affairs of Henry Viscount 
Melville, Lord Barham, the Earl of Mulgrave, the 
Right Hon. Charles Yorke, Robert Viscount Mel- 
ville, his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, Sir 
James Graham, the Earl of Auckland, the Earl De 
Grey, the Earl of Minto, and the Earl of Haddington. 
Sir John was succeeded in office by Captain William 
A. Baillie Hamilton, R.N. In February, 1835, the 
deceased was created a baronet by his late Majesty 
William [V. He bad been a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety since 1805, and was also a Fellow of the Linnzan 
Society. 

The venerable baronet has left several valuable 
literary productions, besides having made contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and 
Encyclopedia Britannica: among which are—‘' The 
Life of Lord Macartney,’’ ‘‘ Travels in Southern 
Africa,’’ ‘Travels in China,’’ *‘ The Life of Lord 
Anson,’”’ ‘‘The Life of Lord Howe,’’ ‘*A Chrono- 
logical History of Arctic Voyages,’’ ‘‘ Voyages of 
Discovery and Research within the Arctic Regions,” 
&e. &e, 

Sir John married in Aug. 1798, Maria, daughter 
of Mr. Peter John Treuter, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, member of the Court of Justice, by whom he 
leaves issue four sons and two daughters; namely, 
George, who succeeds to the baronetcy, born Oct. 
22, 1802, and married to a daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Pennel ; John and Peter, clerks in the Admiralty ; 
ason in the Royal Navy; Mrs. R. Batty (whose 
husband, Lieut.-col. R. Batty, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, died a few days since), and a daughter un- 
married, 

eee en rae 


MR. CHARLES HEATH. 


We regret to record the almost sudden death 
of Mr. Charles Heath, the eminent engraver, which 
occurred on Friday morning at his house in Seymour- 
place, Euston-square. Mr. Heath’s services to art 
demand more than the brief notice we are able to 
give. He was the inventor of the ‘* Annual,’’ a class 
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of work which has occasioned a larger expenditure in 
favour of literature, painting, and engraving during 


This fact, with others of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter, in respect to the appearance of the viscera of 


the last sixteen years than any other enterprise} Mr. J. which she appeared to see as perfectly as 
whatever, and which has had the still more valuable though he were made of glass, and which fully bore 


quality of causing the utmost attainable amount of| out the cause of every symptom present, induced me 


perfection to be demanded by the public in all works 
of art now submitted to it. The idea of the ‘* An- 


nual’? was entirely Mr. Heath’s, and he has carried | kindly granted by this most amiable pair. 


it out since 1832 in a variety of ways, and with the 
utmost energy, skill, and success. Mr. Heath had 
also been engaged for nearly forty years in intros 
ducing to the public the very best engravings which 
have appeared during that ‘time. Talent is seldom 
hereditary, but in this instance the rule is departed 
from, Mr. Heath having not only equalled, but ex- 
ceeded the merit of his father, who was esteemed the 
best engraver of his day. There are few departments 
of art-in which the loss of Mr. Heath will not be felt 
as that of a shrewd originator, an active and enter- 
prising man of business, and a liberal paymaster, 
while the effect of his efforts for the general pro- 
sperity of the artistic republic will always be recog- 
nised and appreciated by its members.—Standard. 
—_—?> 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

Arnswortn.—On the 2nd ult. at Thames Villa, Hammer- 
smith, the wife of Francis Ainsworth, csq. of a son. 

DavipGe.—On the 29th of October, at 3, Albert-terrace, 
Camden New.town, the wife of Mr. W. Davidge, comedian, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

ToMLINSON, the Right Rev. George, D.D. Bishop of Gibral- 
tar, to Louisa, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G. on the 2list ult. at Eagle- 
scarnie, 

DEATHS. 

Barnarp, William, esq. for many years keeper of the 
British Institution for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, 
Pall-mall, on the 11th ult, at his residence, 35, Vincent- 
square, Westminster. . D 

Barrow, Sir John, suddenly, on the 23rd ult. at his resi- 
dence, St. James’s-park, London. He was a contributor 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews, and the author 
of several books of travel and other works. 

3aTTy, Lieut.-Col. formerly of the Grenadier Guards, in 
which regiment he served in the campaign of the Western 
Pyrenees, and at Waterloo, on the 20th ult. at his resi- 
dence, Ridgmount-place, Ampthill-square, aged 59. 

Burn, David, surgeon, of fever, after eight days’ illness, 
induced by the performance of his arduous and dangerous 
duties as officer under the ‘‘ Nuisances’ Removal and Dis- 
eases’ Prevention Act, 1848,’? which appointment he had 
received but a very short tim oreviously, from the board 
of guardians of the Stepney union, on the 18th ult. at 
Shadwell. 

Harris, Sir C. author of “ Narrative of an Expedition into 
Southern Africa, during the years 1836 and 1837,’’ and of 
the “‘ Highlands of Ethiopia,’ lately, in India. 

Hearn, Charles, the eminent line engraver, known by the 


‘* Books of Beauty,’’ which bear his name, and the costly | 


Annuals which he conducted, on the 18th ult. as his resi- 
dence in London, aged 64. 

De Vico, the Rev. Father Francis, of the Society of Jesus, 
Papal Astronomer of the Roman College, on the 15th ult. 
at 9, Hili-st. Berkeley-square, aged 44. 





JOURNAT OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sir,—Being an occasional reader of the Critic, 
I have often noticed the name of Mrs. Lavinia Jones, 
signed to a variety of papers detailing many extraor- 
dinary facts, presented to her by subjects, in what is 
in common parlance styled mesmeric trance. I can- 
not say that I am totally ignorant of these singular 
phenomena, having watched with the most scrutinis- 
ing, yet most (for some time) doubtful eye, scores of 
cases in Bath, Bristol, and other places, where I have 
been politely invited by scientific men, to fully test 


this singular, and I think I may say resuscitated | to take it.’’ 


science. I am by profession a surgeon and apothe- 


| to request the privilege to see her again and again, 
| when in the mesmeric trance, which privilege was 
In avail- 
ing myself of this interesting privilege, I have ques- 
tioned this woman scores of times respecting many of 
my patients, when her answers have proved so cor- 
rect, that I have been truly astonished. It must be 
remembered, that in putting these questions, I did 
not tell the sex, age, or any thing, only the where- 
abouts the individuals lived; distance appeared to 
make no difference at all in the time of her replies. 
The most remarkable and, to me, truly astounding 
fact, was her telling me that a sick friend of mine, 
nine miles distant, whom she had visited three days 
before in her mental trance, was then lying dead. 
It was grand to witness the awe she felt as she 
appeared to approach the body. 
‘his lips look pale; the female I saw waiting on 
him three days since is not there; he is alone in the 
bed ; I think he is dead.’’ Feel, said I, his pulse, and 
you will soon tell. At the instant her hand ap- 
peared to move, when, as I expected, she gave a 
scream, and uttered, ‘‘ He is dead! thereis no pulse in 
him ;’’ and immediately became catalepsed all over, 
and remained so for twenty minutes. This woman has 
now left Mrs. L. Jones, but she has a girl in her ser- 
vice only seventeen years old, equal, if not very su- 


ture, who is readily put into the mesmeric trance. 


circumstantially relate what took place in a séance 
we had (this girl the subject), on Monday afternoon, 
the 13th of November. At my request Mrs. J. 
kindly consented to mesmerise her at three o’clock. 
When I came [ found her in the trance. My object 
was to ascertain the state of a young man, a patient 
of mine, @ native and a resident in Long Acre, Lon. 
don, and whom I was called up to town to see some 
five wecks since. I asked her if she would go to 
London to see my patient. She answered that she 
had never been there in her life, but she would try. 
She then asked the street, and the number. She 
seemed particular as to the latter. I then rendered 
her the proper answer. When she said, ‘‘ I see him, 
he is in bed, and is looking very il! ; his breathing is 
bad. There are two ladies in the room, the one 
young and the other much older. I know who that 
young lady is,’’ and to my astonishment she immedi- 
ately named her. I may here say what I know to be 
a fact, that the girl has never seen the face of the 
young lady in her life, as she, the clairvoyant, is 
| just imported from a country town twenty miles 
from Bath. ‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘be so good as to 
tell us exactly the state of the young man at the 
present time, what parts are now most affected with 
disease?”? She immediately: answered, that she 
was sure he had burst a blood-vessel in the lungs 
some time or other, and that his lungs were ina very 
bad state, ‘‘ but,’’ she continued, ‘‘ his stomach and 





nued, ‘‘ they will get worse and worse if he continues 
to take the abominable medicine he is now taking. 
Some new doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘ has been called in, 
and the medicine he is now taking does not at all 
| agree with him. I can taste it, and it isthe nastiest 
stuff I ever smelt or tasted.’’ ‘‘ Can you take it?” 
| 1 asked, ‘‘ that is very strange!’’ ‘‘Oh yes, yes, 
she said. Atthis moment it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could prevent her from vomiting in the 
place. ‘It is a wrong medicine, and it should bave 
more of a cordial in it. It will kill him if he goes on 





” 


Knowing by a letter the exact state of my patient, | 


cary, and have been practising in the city of Bath | though now attended by some professional gentleman 


these thirty-five years; and my first acquaintance 
with Mrs. L. Jones took place in consequence of Mr. 
Jones's illness, when he thought proper to desire my 
advice, on account of a liver disease he was then 
labouring under. In one of my visits to him I was | 
somewhat surprised to see a poor woman (who I sub- 
sequently found to be a nurse that was employed to 
wait on Mr. J.) asleep on the sofa in their drawing- | 
room, whom Mrs, J. informed me was in a me smeric | 
trance. Her eyes were bound over as tight as pos- | 
s‘ble, and 1 found on trial that she was insensible to | 
pain, the balls of the eyes everted, as is usually | 
the case in all I have witnessed in the abnormal | 
state. I had not the least recollection of the woman; | 
but the instant I touched her hand, she called me by | 


of London, and which is extreme diarrhcea, I proposed 
| to her that I would write a prescription in Latin, to 
send for the consideration of the present medical at- 
tendant. I asked her if I did so could she tell me if | 
it would do him good. Her answer was, ‘‘I cannot 
read Latin, nor do I of myself know any thing about 
drugs; but if you will write it, 1 will know if it be 
proper.’’ I then wrote the following :— 
Fe. Confect. aromat. 3). 
Tinct. Opii, ett. xxx. 
Tinct. rhei, 3iv. 
Mucilag. Gum. Arac. 3vj. M. 
Quart. part. bis in die adhibend. 
I then gave the paper into her hand, which she ap- 
peared to look at for ten minutes, then dropped it 


my name, and told me that, twenty-six years ago, I | gently in her lap, and said, ‘‘ You must scratch out 


had extracted a large needle from her leg, which she 


the last article but one; it will not agree with him.” 


bowels are now most out of order, and,’ she conti- | 


‘¢ Sir,’’ said she, | 


| 


not read, and also that you know nothing about 
drugs /”’ She answered that an angel put his finger 
on the line, and desired that it may be scratched out. 
I did as she desired me, and asked her, if that I 
marked down another article, could she tell me if it 
would do. ‘‘ I can ask of the same spirit,’’ said she, 
‘*and he will inform me.’’ I then wrote ‘ Tinct. 
catechu. Siv.’’ and put the paper in her hand, when 
in an instant she cried out, ‘* That is it—that is it.’’ 
The appearance of the girl during her inspection of 
the paper passes description as to sensitiveness ; the 
most fastidious could not dream of deception. She 
then said she would mesmerise him over the stomach 
and bowels, which she appeared to do for at least 
| twenty minutes, desiring us to keep silence. When 
| she had done so, she declared him easier, and observed 
| that it should be done twice in the day in the gentlest 
manner possible, which she has agreed to do daily. 
| The developments of this clairvoyant may appear to 
| the unthinking as preposterous and deceptive, but to 
| myself, who am by nature a great sceptic, they appear 
| to be facts; in every other case I have proved them 
to be so. As no power on earth could ever induce 
me to turn away from a truth when presented to my 
rational! faculties, and proved by them to be a truth, so 
neither am I ashamed or afraid to turn witness to a 
power granted to man inthis day, which I am assured 
is the most sublime and important ever witnessed in 
this lower world. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Bath, Nov. 22, 1848. F. B. 
(The name of the writer is authenticated to us. — 








| Ep. Critic.) 


perior, to the nurse, a most innocent and gentle crea- | 


If I am not taking up too much of your valuable | 
space, I will, at the particular request of Mrs. Jones, | 


had swallowed some months before she sent for me.| I said, ‘* How do you know, when you say you can- ) railway purposes ; and if its use should be found 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, dc. 


NEW ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
On Saturday night an experiment was made on the 
Great Western Railway, to test the power of a new 
species of light produced by electricity, particularly 
with a view to its being used by railway trains. The 
light is produced by an apparatus invented by M. Le 
Mott, a French gentleman, who has been for several 
years employed in electrical experiments in Russia, 
and whose discoveries in that department are well 
known to the scientific world. At half-past six 
o'clock a truck, containing a wooden square box, 
about the size, though not the shape, of a sentry- 
box, and having a galvanic battery of some sixty or 
seventy small jars disposed around it, was attached 
to the last carriage of the train then about tu proceed 
from Paddington. The light was produced inside the 
box, and the rays condensed and heightened by a 
powerful reflector, were emitted by an aperture con- 
trived for the purpose. The light was produced be- 
fore the train left Paddington, when a dazzling blaze 
filled the whole of the spacious station, casting the 
numerous gas-lamps there completely into the shade. 
As the train proceeded on its way, the reflection left 
a long train of clear bright light for the distance of a 
mile and more behind it, in such a manner as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible that any train coming up 
behind should run into it, except as the effect of de- 
liberate intention. The reflection, as seen from the 
carriage, was very beautiful, the prismatic colours 
being distinctly and vividly delineated along the outer 
edge of the circle of radiation ; and as these fell upoa 
the dense coluran of smoke ascending from the en- 
gine, the effect was singular and striking. The night 
was dark, but clear, and so far favourable to the ex- 
periment ; and objects, such as a bridge, were ren- 
dered distinctly visible at the distance of about two 
miles. The experiment was made as far as Siough, 
on arriving at which station the truck was detached 
from the train, and continued there for about half an 


| hour, till the up-train arrived, with which it returned 
| to town, 
| the direction of Wiadsor Castle, as it was the expec- 


While at Slough, the light was turned in 


tation of M. Le Mott, who accompanied the experi- 
ment, that it would be seen from thence. While 
there, a gentleman stationed himself at the distance 
of 200 yards or so from the apparatus, and read a 
newspaper by the light produced, which he found he 
could do with perfect ease. The apparatus then re- 


' turned to town in the same manner, the light being 


continuously intense during the whole of the journey 
and return; and we were informed by the ingenious 
inventor, that there could be no difficulty ia keeping 
it up for the whole night. The experiment afforded 
great satisfaction to all who witnessed it, the only 
drawback being that the apparatus, having been in 


| the first instance adapted for stationary experiments, 
| suffered considerably from the jolting inseparable 


from railway motion, a defect which the iaventor con- 
sidered might be with ease overcome in any future 
experiment. This is, we understand, the first time 
that light produced by electricity has been applied to 
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practicable, there can be no doubt that it will addj of the press’? must thus already be dear to nations 
greatly to the safety of night traveiling by railway. | who only enjoy it from a distance. The Koran, we 
SALE oF Rare Corns.—Last week a sale by] are told, thus printed in Bombay, is despatched to | 
auction of a small collection of rare Greek and Roman ; Persia, Arabia, &c. and instead of costing fifteen, | 
coins, was proceeded with by Messrs. Sotheby and | twenty, or thirty rupees each, as very ordinary copies 
Wilkinson, of Wellington-street, Strand. Some of | used to do, now sells for three, and sometimes two, 


ETRE 


32mo, 3s. cl.—Lumley’s (W. G.) Nuisance Removal Act, 
1848, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Lenormand’s (Mdlle.) Memoirs of 
the Empress Josephine, 12s. 6d. cl.—Letters of Locke, 
Sidney, and Lord Shaftesbury, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
Le Page (M.) Guide to French Composition, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
a (Rev. H. P.) The Curate of Elmdale, feap. 
3s. Od. el. 


the coins were of extreme rarity, and, on account of | rupees, with a good profit to the printer. In this | Martin’s (R, M.) Hudson’s Bay Territories, 8vo. 7s, cl.— 


their excellent condition, sold well. A small copper | way Bombay may now be considered the book-store | 
coin of Lillyium, in Pamphylia, having on the reverse | of a great part of Central Asia. It is strange to 
a personification of the town, with a river god at the | think that the arts of Christians should thus be used 
foot, sold for 3l. 4s. A coin of Erythree, of extreme | in spreading so much of idolatry and error. But as 
rarity, having on the obverse the head of Hercules, | the sun shines on the just and on the unjust, so are 
and on the reverse the magistrate’s name beneath | these arts applied for good purposes as well as bad. 
the club of Hercules, sold for 71. 10s. (at the sale of | It is consolatory to know that good will be the 
the Thomas Collection a similar coin fetched the sum | crowning result.—Jndian paper. 
of 11/.) A Tetradrachm of ‘* Amyntus,’’ King of 
Galatia, having on the reverse a figure of Victory 
holding a quiver, sold for 31. 19s. Three or four 
similar coins in gold of the same monarch, and ex 
tremely rare, produced from 7/. to 71. 10s. each. 
Ephesus and Smyrna in alliance, a small silver coin 12mo. 5s.—Anderson’s History of the Church in the Colo- 
of the highest interest and rarity (the cities being re-] nies, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 
presented on the reverse by Amazons, hand in hand), | Banking Almanack and Directory for 1849, BvO, 58. .—te- 
sold for 3]. 10s. Alexander the Great, a fine coin, in pear 8 Ag ND sani fag ot Ds gg aghony the 
great preservation, having on the obverse the head of 10s. 6d. cl. Bijou Almanack for 1849,'1s.—Browning’s (H. 
Pallas, and on the reverse the figure of Victory, sold B.) System for Valuation of Carpenter's Work, 3s. 6d.— 
for 61. The other coins were also interesting and| Burnet’s (J.) Rembrandt and his Works, 4to. 31s, 6d. cl. 
valuable. —Baptistery (The), by the Author of ‘‘ The Cathedral,’’ 
4th edit, 3s. 6d.—Boynes’s (Mrs. G. J.) Album of Fancy 
Needlework, Part IV. square, 6d-—Bonar’s (Rev. H.) The 
Blood of the Cross, royal 32mo. Is. cl.—Buxton’s (Sir T. 
, Redve. F.) Memoirs, edited by his Son, 2nd = ~~ 4 a 
7 _ s (P.) brated ° s connected with the Aris- 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. ee i bap eens Guide to New 
co 7 iev : Sip South Wales, &c. 1s. swd. 
M1 ai pity belie ved that no good news of Sir John Chapman’s (J. G.) The Elements of Art, 4to. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Franklin and his party can be expected. Re- Cook’s (Eliza) Poems, Vol. II, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
marking on Dr, Bialloblotzky’s visit to Africa, for 


—p— 
LiST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adventures of Gordon Highlanders in Fiance and Spain, 2 
vols. 21s. Almanach de Gotha for 1849, 32mo. 4s. cl.—Ar- 
nold’s (Rev. T, K.) Eclogize Horatianz, Part I. 2nd edit. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 











Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, 32mo. 2s. 64. 
ini ics i —Colli Sir W.) Memoir, by his Son, 2 vols. post 
ie purpose of determining the geographical condi-| ¢l.—Collins’s (Sir W.) Memoir, by his : 
oe I f 4 U ‘ Basi e he Nile I ; te 8vo. 21s. cl.—Cathedral (The), or the Catholic and Apos- 
tion of the Upper basin of the | He, a contempo- tolic Church, 5th edit. 7s. 6d.—Chambers’s (W. and R.) 
rary informs us that the traveller arrived at Alex-} Information for the People, Vol. I. 8s. cl.—Clara Fane, a 
andria on the 3rd of November, and that it was his Novel, by Louisa S. Costello, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
s : leave Suez fi Ade the 23rd Comic Art-Manufactures, by Luke Limner, oblong, Is. | 
intention to eave ~detine or: en on ne re. Z swd.—Corallic’s (Mdlle.) Le Livre des Noms, 64mo. 
The learned societies on the Continent complain| 9s, 6d. cl. 
that revolutions take away their occupation. They | Day (G. E ) On the Dinenans 4 Advageed fe, ors. . 6d. 
are very quiet at present, and but few reports of | ¢l.—Du_ Gué’s (F ) French Grammar, ag Me 24Me- 
nie A 4 “ . 3s. 6d. cl.—Du Gué’s (B.) French Genders, 2nd edit, ob- 
their doings have been issued lately.- Captain long, 1s. swd.—Dixon on Ornamental and Domestic Poul. | 
M‘Quhae has written to the Times, defending his| try, 5s. 6d. cl.—Duncan’s (J. F.) Clinical Lectures, 8vo. | 
“tual a-serpent from the science of Professor 5s. cl.—Dalyell’s (Sir J. G.) Remarkable Animals of Scot- 
ees Se eee ee ee ant land, Vol. II. 32. 3s,—Darton’s Holiday Library, Vol. III. 
Owen. He denies ithe possibility of its being a} « How to Spend a Week Happily,” 1s.—De Imitatione 
phoca of any species ; re-describes its appearance to| Christi, Lib. IV. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, cl.—Dick’s (Rev. T. 
negative that hypothesis; re-affirms its length to — Sesbery, See oir. sone. — 
, 7 ° Mrs.) Peace stian J Qr dit. 
have been ascertained beyond a hundred feet ; states feap. 5s. cl. . | 


(as we suppose) that he never had read Pontoppi- | English Churchman’s Calendar for 1849, demy Svo. 1s, swd. | 
—Episodes of Insect Life, by Acheta Domestica, 8vo. 
16s. cl.—Emigrant’s Hand-Book for the United States, 
| 18mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Elliott’s Vindicize Horarice, or a reply 
} 


dan’s account before he saw the real thing; and, in | 
fine, rather pooh-poohs the learned Professor’s ob- 
jections. ——From the Swedish official paper of the 
27th of October we learn that on the 14th of Sep-| 
tember, the workmen employed in the King’s mine, | pawcott’s ’ 
which is one of the Kongsberg silver mines in Nor- son’s nquir ciples of Beauty, in 
way, found a lump of pure native silver, weigh- : e Army of cad 
ing 208 1b., and that on the 6th of October ei bal Ghaiamae Ot 
another lump of native silver, equaily pure ia qua-| Botany, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 3s. ¢ livham’s (Owen 
lity, of no less weight than 436 lb. was dug out Resolves, Divine, Mural, &e. 4to. 6s. cl. —Floral Offering, 

o : . . Pho: edited by F. S. Osgood, 4to. 24s. cl.—Fownes’s (G.) Ac- 
of the same mine. It is a fact worthy of being re- tonian Prize Essay, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6a. cl.—Forbes’s 
corded, that about twenty years ago this mine was} (1),) Hindustani Manual, 2nd edit. 18mo. 5s. 6d. bnd.— 
offered for sale in London for the sum of 10,000/. ;| — Foss’s (E.) The Judges of England, rs. I. and II, 8vo. 
but the capitalists of that day had not sufficient | aia cal H.) Reflections on Organization, Svo. 
confidence in the treasures it was represented to} Gale’s (C. J.) Treatise on the Law of Easement, 2nd edit. 
possess to give this comparatively small price.| 8vo. 16s.—Great Midland Almanack for 1842, royal 8vo. 


. . h T oat eee ia 6d. swd.—Groombridge’s Shilling Diary for 1849, 8vo. 
Subsequently the Norwegian Government were | swi._-Graham’s (G. F.) The Songs of Scotland, Vol. IL. 


La- 


to Dr. Keith, Svo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Edwards’s (‘T. W. ¢ 
tin Delectus, 10th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl._—Ed 
W.C. 2 
















Macaulay’s History of England from James II. Vols. I. 
and II, 8vo. 32s,—Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol, 
XXXI. 8vo, 18s. cl.—Moor’s (Rev. H. P.) Cambridge 
Theological Papers, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Marryat’s (Capt.) 
Pirate and Three Cutters, new edit. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Mad- 
vig’s (J. N.) Latin Grammar, translated by Woods, 8vo. 
14s. cl.—Marshe’s (Rey. E. G.) Bampton Lectures for 
1848, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Memoirs of Chateaubriand, by 
Himself, Part I. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Moberly’s (C. E.) 
Lectures on Logic, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Monod’s (A.) Wo- 
man the Help meet for Man, 12mo, 3s.cl.—Musical Bijou 
for 1849,.folio, 15s. hf.-bd. 


Neuman and Barretti’s Spanish Dictionary, 9th edit. 2 vols. 


8vo. 32s, bds.—Nind’s (W.) Lecture Sermons at a Parish 
Chureh, Vol. I. 12mo. 6s, 


Office Book for Architects, Builders, &c, 1849, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


cel, swd, 


Parlour Library, Vol. XXII. ‘ Confessions of an Elderly 


Lady and Gentleman,’ 1s.— Parlour Library, extra 
Vol. IV. ‘*Croore of the Bill Hook,’’ 12mo. 1s.— Prayers 
and Hymns for Children, illuminations, square, 5s. cl.— 
Peel’s (Sir R.) Life and Times, by Dr. Taylor, Vol. III. 
8vo. 14s. cl.—Public General Acts, 1848, 11 & 12 Vict. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Prichard’s (J. C.) Ethnographical Maps, 
imp. folio, 24s, cl.—Peile’s (Rev. Dr.) Epistles to Corin- 
thians, complete, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Peile’s (Rev. Dr.) An- 
notations on the Second Corinthians, 4s. 6d.—Peile’s 
(Rev. Dr.) Annotations, ‘‘ Romans to Corinthians,” 8vo. 
16s. cl.—Peter Schlemihl in America, 12mo. 10s. 6d. el.— 
Parker’s (F.) Truth without Novelty, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Phzedri Fabule sop (Oxford Pocket Classics), 
18mo. 1s. 4d. cl,—Princess’s Royal Bijou Almanack for 
1849, 6d.--Pym’s (Sir W.) Observations on Yellow Fever, 
post 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Royal Kalendar for 1849, 12mo. 5s. bd.—Ruby (The), a 


Token of Friendship for 1849, 12mo. 12s. morocco.—Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf for 1819, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Rusticus on 
the Natural History of Godalming, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 


Scupoli’s (L.) The Spiritual Combat, &c. 2nd edit. 18mo. 


3s. 6d. cl.—Scott’s (Sir W.) Life, by Lockhart, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. cl.—Scott’s (Rev. J. J.) Psalter, Pointed, 
&c. for Chanting, 18mo. 5s.—Sidney’s Australian Hand- 
book, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Solicitor’s Diary, Almanack, &c. 
for 1849, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl._—Song of Solomon (The), illus- 
trated by Owen Jones, 4to. 21s. bd.—Stone’s (S.) Justice’s 
Pocket Manual, 4th ed. 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Staite’s (W. E.) 
Fables for Children, 2nd edit, square 16mo. 4s. cl.—Saun- 
ders’s (T. W.) Public Health Act, 1848, }2mo., 6s, 6d, bd. 
—Stepping-Stone to Geography, by a Mother, 18mo. Is. 
swd.—Strachan’s (J.) Tables of Draining, oblong 8vo. 1s. 
swd.—Scott’s Copy Books, Nos. I. to XX. 4to. 4d. each, 
swd.—Smyth’s Sicilian Vespers recalled to Memory, feap. 
8vo. 2s. cl.—South Australia; its History, Progress, &c. 
8vo. Is. 6d. swd.—Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols. 
8vo. 271, 2s.—Smart’s (B. H.) Manual of Rhetoric, 12mo. 
2s. cl.—Sandy’s Memorial of the Lay Clerks of Canterbury 
Cathedral, 1s. 6d.—Smyth’s (Major) History of the Reign- 
ing Family at Lahore, 8vo. 12s. 

‘acitus, Latin, by Ritter, Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 14s. bds. 
—Taylor’s (J.) The Yoang Islanders, new edit. feap. 6s. 
el.—Tendrall’s (E.W.) Examples for Italian Finishings, 
folio, 18s. cl.—'l'racts for Christian Seasons, Part I. ‘* Ad- 
vent,’’ 12mo. Od. swd.—Thoms’s (A.) Chronology of Pro- 
phecy, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Trollope’s (R-v. W.) Greek 
Liturgy of St. James, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Tourrier’s (J.) 
Self-‘Teaching French Grammar, crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. cl.— 
Tyler’s (J. P.) Observations on Galvanism, &c. 12mo. 
Is. 6. swd.—Tales from the Court of Oberon, 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Taylor’s (Rev. H. J.) Eton Greek Grammar, 
translated, new edit, 4s. 

Vinet’s Vital Christianity, new edit. 12mo. 2s, cl. 


— f= 


In a previous impression, we alluded to the open- 


ing of an establishment for the sale of furs imported 


i > . T. ’ slan< T anki 
strongly urged by the scientific of that country to| oval gvo. 7s. ch—Grilin (J. J.) on Chemical Recrea. | from Vancouver’s Island. The enterprising company 


. . | . wwe bh P | 
work the mine at the expense and for the benefit} tions, 19th edit. 18mo. 7s. 6d.—Glen’s Nuisances Re- | 


of the siate. The operations were commenced and hounds ond Senahannle ed Snatend, ter BAhect, Sa, 64, 
/ . 
ber of years this mine has annually yielded to the} edit. 1s.—Henry’s (M.) Sermon, ‘The Everlasting | 
‘ 7 AT nd r 9) a6 s —Heyw ’ tev to / ol¢ Fena 
Government of Norway a much larger revenue than | Arms,’’ 32mo. 1s. cl.— Heywood s Key to Arnold’s Greek | 
: . line ° | Accidence, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Hicks’s Lectures on the In- | 
the price which could not previously be obtained | Carnation of Jesus Christ, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Hingstone’s | 
in England for the mine itself. (Rev, G. C.) Sermons, ‘' Gospel Inquiries,’’ 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
cmppsaenae | —Hodges’s (J. F.) Lessons in Chemistry, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
- 7 > . Tr | — jJen’s (Bishop of Hereford) Kampton Lectures 
Book TRADE oF THE East.—We have learned| ¢!-—Hamp« \ 4 p peEaTPS, 
: . os —. & . 3rd edit. 8s. 6d.—Haskoll’s (W. D.) The Clerk of Works 
with pleasure that the Board of Education is extend-| 344 Architect's Guide, 5s. cl.—Hope (J.) on Diseases of | 
ing the number of its publications in the native lan- | the Heart, 4th edit. post vo. 10s, 6d. cl.—Hunter’s (Rey. | 
guages. After all that can be said for our English} J.) Exercises in English Parsing, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
(and much can) it must be owned that neither here | Imperial Kalendar for 1849, 12mo. 5s bound. ; 
nor any where can the body of any people be ad- | es eager ts sors > edit. ae. = oT 
¢ ¢ P ¢ & — Jealousy 7 ! r sé ve Years ir 1e Eas 
dressed to a good purpose but in their own tongue. - , Yaa Z 1 (br ple Rey Ww. E aches A eyed 
The art of printing has made great advances of late at Whitehall; gvo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Jones’s (H.) Sermons on 
years in Bombay — particularly the lithographic} Christian Example, 12mo. 3s. cl. ; 
branch, for which the chief Eastern languages are well | Kidd (Rev. R.) On the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church, 
adapted. We were to!d the other day that as many as | 10s. 6d.cl. oe . 
six different editions of the entire Koran, in Arabic, | 1407! . yom pren Pointe,  gfrrohows ee = f- 
: Boies !1._—Lays o sie rid, illustrated, 4to. 3/. 3s. 
have been lately worked off in Bombay, consisting in patti «Pia Fores ate He ag alesumeak, "Ke. for 1849 
the aggregate of about 15,000 copies. There is great } : ’ 









bn . 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Loudon’s (A.) Tales for Young People, 
facility for such work in Bombay, and the ‘‘ freedom} square, 3s. 6d, clh—Longfellow’s (H, W.) Poetical Works, 





which first entertained the idea of opening this em- 


| moval Act, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. swd.—Guide to the Fox- | porium are now reaping the benefit of their specu- 


pa ; | lation ; the fact, however, of their offering so many 
prosecuted with vigour, and for a considerable num- | Hawthorne’s (G. 8.) Pathological Nature of Cholera, 2nd | adyanta 


ges to purchasers being taken into con- 
sideration, it cannot fail to render it the resort of 
those who require a suitable protection for the winter 
at half the usual charges. 





Co Readers and Corresponvents. 





C, A. K.—The poem on the death of the late Archbishop of 
Paris is not exactly adapted for the columns of Tne 
Criric. As witness the opening lines :— 


The distant cannon’s booming roar— 
See troops are hurrying past our door; 
Brightly their swords and lances gleam, 
Glistening in the moon’s pale beam. 


Ivy.—We hope it is only postponed, not abandoned. The 
Decorative Art-Union is surely too beneficial a project to be 
permitted to die. It ought to have received the cordial 
support of the manufacturing community, and yet scarcely 

a subscriber came from the districts most interested in it. 

We wish that some who have leisure would take it up and 

assist us in an effort to revive it. 
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Another Permanent Enlargement of the ’ This day is published, De: ASTER and EPSOM RACES.— 
WEEKLY DISPATCH. HE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, ba all DRUMMOND, GREVILLE and Co. Sporting 

a te P the Forms, {a copious Introduction and Index, &c. | Printsellers and Publishers, 72, Princes-street, Leicester- 

HIS JOURNAL will bel sy rHomas W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. | square, London, have now ready for distribution’ Proof Tar. 



































ENLARGED | Price 6s. 6d. cloth; 8s. half- bound ; Qs. bound; or bound | pressions before lettering of a SPLENDID ENGRAVING, 
On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849, | with Saunders’s Nuisances’ Removal Act, price Ils. 32 inches by 20, of the DONCASTER RACE COURSE, at 
to SIXTEEN PAGES, containing SIXTY-FOUR | Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. | the moment of ‘the coming in for the Great St. Leger Race 
COLUMNS, of the SAME SIZE AND FORM AS AT} ———________________ | of Sep xtember, 1848, beautifully coloured, and exhibiting 
PRESENT, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. | WAR IN MOOLTAN. | correct likenesse of the three first horses and their riders, 
The ren Sa emet the purpose of | Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8v0. cloth, price 10s. 6d. |from a plate engraved by that celebrated artist Mr. 
U0 s cRS. | ‘r T ) | CHARLES HUNT. Price 2)s. or 14s. plain. 
A beautiful New Type has been cast, on which the | HE HISTORY of BAHAW ALPU R, | To be had of all respectable Bap throughout the 
DISPATCH will next year be printed. with Notices of the —— countries of Sindh, | kingdom, or direct from the publishers by forwarding a 
An Edition of the DISPATCH is published at Five Afghanistan, Moo ey SHAHAMET. of a | post-office order for the amount, payable at Cuarinc Cross. 
o’Clock every Saturday morning, for transmission by the By SHAHAMET A Persons desiring the earliest copies are requested to make 
First Train and Morning Mails, so that persons residing in James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street, or through any immediate application. 
towns 250 miles from London may receive it the same ____Bookseller. Lettered impressions will be ready for sale on the first of 
evening. Just published, price 1s. January, 1849, and forwarded, carriage free, at the small 
An Express Edition of the DISPATCH is published every N INTURR CITY RET | charge of 15s. coloured, or 10s. plain. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, containing News Direct from HE DURHAM UNIVERSITY SHEET The usual allowance to the trade. 
Paris and other parts of the Continent up to Eight o’Clock ALMANACK for 1349, illustrated with a View of} N.B. Prospectuses of the next Derby Race at Epsom, 
on Saturday evening. FINCHALE ABBEY, and containing U niversity and other | forwarded post free on application. 
Orders should be given early to Mr. Ricuarp Woop, | Information, the proper Lessons for every Day in the Year, THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
139, Fleet-street, to whom post-office orders may be made | &c. &c. By Charter of King George the First, 
° sos ~ oY ’ 7 
payable, or to any of the Newsvenders, in Town and F.& J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard and Ww aterloo- | OR LIF FE. FIRE i MARINE AS 
Country. place, London ; William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; ae 4, and Wi. NE fA" 
George Andrews, Durham; and may be had, by order, of . _SURANCE, Granted upon their First Life Policy on 
eer > ; all Booksellers. the 7th June, !721. 
HE GRECIAN WAISTCO AT, Ripe — Prospectus embraces a variety of very eligible 
registered April 5th, 1848, 6 & 7 Vict. c. 65.—This | ~ . plans of Life Assurance at moderate premiums. 
nauk hon and dae garment ogg gS only of the CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured 
inventor, WAREHOUSE, we — added to the = —— in a new 
W. WETHERED, ss ” olicy without premium—or by a reduction of the future 
2, Conduit-street, two doors from Regent-street. AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, annual premiums. 
pre Series ais ik a a 24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. The ee *. managing the Life Department are not, 
yp 7 TITTT 7 as is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed 
e OSEPH LOADER, FURN ITURE aaa RICHARD A. C, LOADER by the Corporation out of their share of the profits; thus 
~taheed ‘ » Fave- 4 Pe tae ivi assure advantages I As 2 
ment, Finsbury, London. The extensive celebrity of Joseph Ree T'FULLY solicits all par ties about a Syd reaga pte gee Pe pon 2 aon 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all arti- to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspect his | oiont and opulent Corporation. , 7 , 
cles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a cer- | Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest Designs | “4 \.u ances without participation, and short period Assur- 
tain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that what- of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the lowest ances, are effected on very aieasieaaaes me ; 
peor fe | mew A = bs Fide feast eppeerad fashion, | possible prices. oR Parties proceeding abroad are liberally treated. 
and best workmanship, m ately c > s. d, fire 23 on eve sestinbtons 2 ~ 7 
A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the} SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in aks seit onl Dace adam ae nae = 
aa : } tip , . . s, and } Assurance premiums. 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly real Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring Prospectuses may be had at their Offices, 7, Royal Ex- 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings to change Cornhill and 10, Regent-street, or ‘cont free on a 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and| the backs, on patent castors ..........-..+-+ +. 212 0 written application. JOHN LAURENCE. Secretary. 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the |} MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with - ~— . 7 i é 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- Trafalgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, : N ORISON’S PILLS.—The British Col- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and | _ in hair seating, carved and splat polished ...... 014 6 lege of Health and Society of Hygeists have no 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- | SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHO. connection whatever with any Pill or Medicine except Mr. 
cessfully compete with. GANY ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR Morison the Hygeist’s. 
Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by| CHAIRS, in hair seating .......+.++++++e+0+5 5 5 0 Dated at the British College of Health, New Road, Lon- 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for} SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING- = this seth day of October, 1848. 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of house- ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing ........... 018 0 ASSAFRAS CHOCOI ATE.— 
keeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure com- | ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole ee ee ee Se 
fort and respectability. OTT Te 417 6 S Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, "stuffed and co- RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three| vered in Damask ...........+++ eceseccece . 013 6| the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket cast ors, | ROSEWOOD COU CH to match .......+. guess 4.5 O35 Southampton-street, apc gn London. z 
21. 10s. to 4/. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, | MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .......... 3.13 6| _ This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong | Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany.. 6 6 0 | fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
horse-hair, and spiral springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to | Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
61.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, in POUBRED ...ccereccccccversecvscccesccecs 212 0 | (which js very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
Morocco leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged by | FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TA. _| for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. BLE, with Star Top (very elegant).....-..++++ 4 14 6| to adeficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
J. L, also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight | FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/, 15s, equal] FOUR-POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot _ | quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent Mahogany Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ...... 414 6 hs as been found highly benciiclel in correcting the state of 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, | Ditto, very superior...........-..-- 51. 15s. 6d, to 6 16 6 | the digestive organs, Ke - from whence arise many diseases, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, with- | ene = of the skin, gout, yheumation, and scrofula. 
PRESENT TARIFF #£sda £8.d sng ESET LES COREL at edit a i is rn Pacey 0 om poten ck ieee 
ia 2SENT TARIFF. : s. d. s. d, hn wre 7 < oll alee I nc Y sioning fl: e, costiveness, 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, . pa ee a on ert ~— SVSRASe, oe 4 13 6 ke. and in spasmodic asthma, itis much recommended. 
sete of eight mahogany ditto ...-.-.+-- ete aii UY eee ; 1 9 0| CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar..... - 416 0 510 0 MAHOGANY HALF. ‘ HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ ee 32 @ ¢hz with Cornices Coos» ve'seee 222 SeRCeSCESODS SEES 3.10 0 Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pleurisy. 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 1 0 1 8 0| CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames . - 2/. 2s. we ane Extract of a Letter from Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemist, 
Reclining chairs, in leather, springstuffed 2 0 0 3 5 0| DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany ) Stokesley, dated September 3rd, 1847. 
Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, Frames...+2+.eeeeeeeeesereceeeeeeeeeee + 58s t0 1 12 6 | [9 Professor Holloway. 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, on MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, S1z,—Mr. Thompson, National Schoolmaster of this town, 
ee SORE OE 600 810 0 OBSERVE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, desires me to s snd you the particulars of his son, who had 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 24, Pavement, FInspusy, LONDON. | been bad for three years and a half, and has received the 
throughout, spring stuffed, in mo- 7” “a db Nigsbaeagaacetag’ i lis eo ___ | greatest be — by the use of your Pills magi g = nt. . He 
rocco, On patent castors.......eeeeeee 340 310 0 laa 1 » tr is of a scrofulous constitution: a pleurisy had left a large 
Couches, with loose squabs, allhair .... 215 0 315 0 DAT ENT CHOLERA PRE V EN PION | collection of matter in the chest, this eventually formed a 
Mahogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 0 BELT (for either sex), Recommended by the Board of passage through the wales of the chest, and ended in three 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars .........+.. 310 0 4 8 | Health, scientifically constructed tosecure warmth, support, | fistulous sores which discharged large quantities of pus, 
Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs and ease; protect the bowels from cold, and improve the | when he was induced to try your Pills and Ointment, at this 
and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........ 3 5 0 310 O| figure. Sent, in return for post order, free, at 7s. 6d.; with | date he was apparently in a dying condition; the stomach 
4ft. carved mahogany sideboard, with elastic hips, 10s. 6d. ; small size, 5s. | rejected every thing it took. Your Pills and Ointment had 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and Also, the PATENT ANTI CONSUMP- | the effect of completely curing both the cough and stomach 
trays complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6] TION CORSET, without bones or lacing, Elastic, and im- | affections, his strength and flesh are also restored, his appe- 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding parting fashion and elegance to the figure, with pe rfect sup- | tite keen, and digestion good. There is every prospect that 
frames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 5 5 O|port and ease. Directions for measurement, which are | a little further continuance of your medicines will finish the 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or simple, will be sent. Price 15s. and One Guinea. jeure. (Signed) ROBERT CALVERT. 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished 4 0 0 415 0 . and E. H. Martin, Surgical Bandage Makers, 3, Mable- | THE TESTIMON v OF A PHYSICIAN IN THE CURE 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, nee ‘place, New-road (near St. Pancras-church), London, of | OF SKIN DISEASES. as 
double screwed, and bracketed round.. 6 6 0 715 6) whom may be had every kind of Belt, Truss, Supporter, &c. | Copy of a Letter from W. E. Powell, M.D. 16, Blessington- 
3 ft. 6 in. elliptic wash- eet marble blished, | street, Dublin, dated February 9th, 1847. 
pt a ep dddencbiies vies .212 6 312 6 ‘ opp ast pak | To Professor Holloway. 
Dressing- tables, Mite... 250 211 0 MINIATURE T REAT ISE on some of} Dear S1x,—Having devoted my attention for some years 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers in cen- the more COMMON DERANGEMENTS of FE- | to cutaneous or skin diseases, I think it but right to inform 
CPEB... crcecccccrcccnccscccvcerecees 810 0 15 0 0| MALE HEALTH. | you that I have in various cases recommended the use of 
3 ft. mahogany or japanned chest of By Mrs. MARTIN, | your Pills and Ointment, and invariably found them to have 
drawers..... Sbaseeveerecenadegecese 1 5 115 0 Professor of Midwifery, Medicine, and Galvanism. | the most perfect effect in removing those diseases. 
Chamber chairs, with cane or willowseats 0 3 0 0 5 0} Free per post, on receipt of six postage stamps. | Signed W. E. POWELL, M.D. 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames, 30 by 18 Every variety in Surgical Belts, Bandages, &c. for the re-| Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
SP Gr OID 6 ink « vic chccdcenssc 2 0 . 17 0 lief of weakness, corpulence, deformity, &e. ‘supplied by the | London; and by all respectable V endors of Patent Medi- 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6 inches ae 16 6 017 6/ Misses Martin. cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and| Mrs, Martin may be consulted daily, personally or by | at Is. 19d. 2s. Qd., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s, each, 
the « customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. | letter, at her residence, 3, Mabledon-place, New-road (near | There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, | St. Pancras-church), Fees moderate, and suitable to the sizes. 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is re quested—as a favour | circumstances of the patient. Apartments, with or without N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
—that all letters may be addressed in fi full professional care. each Pot and Box. 
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NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 


THE VANCOUVER’S FUR DEPOT, 


FOR THE EXCLUSIVE SALE OF GENUINE FURS, AT HALF THE USUAL CHARGES, 
63, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 


W. SAVAGE and CO. Acting Managers. 





-VANCOUVER’S ISLAND FUR COMPANY, 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE GOVERNMENT, FOR THE SALE 


OF CHOICE FURS, 


And at Prices hitherto unattempted by any Private Speculator. 


A COMPLETE SET OF RUSSIAN SABLES, 


63, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


W. SAVAGE and CO. Acting Managers. 











-VANCOUVER’S ISLAND FUR DEPOT, 


ALL FURS BOUGHT AT THIS DEPOT ARE CLEANED AND KEPT 


63, EDGEWARE-ROAD, 


NEXT DOOR TO SIMMONS’S LIBRARY. 


OF CHARGE. 


IN REPAIR FREE 


GOODS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY, FREE OF CHARGE, FOR INSPECTION. 
W. SAVAGE and CO. Acting Managers. 








NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
In 8vo price 1 Ss. 
| INTS on the DUTY of DIOCESAN | 
INSPECTION, and a Flan respectfully submitted. 

By the Rey. Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart. M.A. Vicar 

of Frant. 

Second Edition, enlarged, and containing Letters from 
several eminent Prelates, &c. on the subject. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 

By AU THORITY .—HISTORICAL 
BRITISH ARMY, by 

Adjutant-General’s —. 
Now ready, 
FJISTORICAL RECORDS of the SIX- 
TEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH 

(or Royal Irish), NINETEENTH, and TWENTIETH 

REGIMENTS of INFANTRY. 8s, each. 

Histories of the foliowing Regiments have been already 
published :— 
CAVALRY (complete). 

Life Guards, new edition, 12s.| cers, 8s. 

Royal Horse Gui ards, or Ox-|Seventeenth Lancers, 
ford Blues, by Edmund 
Packe, esq. late Captain 
Royal Horse Guards, second 
edition, 10s. 

First, or King’s 
Guards, Ss. 

Second, or 

Bays), 8s. 


Third, 





RECORDS of the 
RICHARD CANNON, Esq. 


10s. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, 4s. 


INFANTRY. 


First, The Royal Regiment 
new edition, 12s. 

Second, The Queen’s Royal, 
8s. 
rhird, 
or Prince of Wales’s Fourth, 
— 


’ 


Dragoon 
Queen’s ditto 
The Buffs, 12s. 
The Queen’s Own, 8s. 
ditto, 8s. Northumberland Fusi- 
Fourth (Royal Irish) ditt ers, 8s. 
Fifth, or Princess Cha:]otte of Sixth, Royal First Warwick- 
Wales’s ditto, 8s. shire, 8s. 
Sixth ditto (Carabineers), 8s. Seventh, Royal Fusliers, 8s. 
Seventh, or the Princess Eighth, The King’s, 8s. 
Royal’s, &s. Nintli Foot, 8s. 
First, or Royal Dragoons, 8s.\ Tenth Foot, &s. 
Sec .nd (Seots Grays), Eleventh, North Devon, 8s. 
Third, or King’s Own Light Twelfth Foot, 8s. 
Dragoons, 8s. thirteenth, Prince 
Fourth, the Quecun’s Own, 8s. 
ditto, 8s. Fourteenth Foot, 6s. 
Sixth (Inniskilling), new edi-' Fifteenth Foot, 8s. 
tion, 8s. Sixteenth Foot, 8s. 
Seventh, the Queen’s Own Seventeenth Foot, 8s. 
Hussars, 8s. Eighteenth, The Royal Irish, 
E ight! 1, the 8s. 
Irish, 8s. Nineteenth Foot, 8s. 
vi 4 " Queen’ s Royal Lan- Twentieth Foot. 8s. 
cers, 6s Thirty-fourth Foot, 
Tenth, Wes of Wales’s Own, Forty-second, 
toyal Hussars, 6s. lund, 12s, 
Eleventh, Prince Aldbert’s Fifty-sixth 
Own, Hussars, 6s. dours), 6s. 
Twelfth, the Prince of Wales’: /Sixty-first, 6s. 
Royal Lancers, 6s. Seventy-second, 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons,) Albany’s 
3. | 8s. 
Fourteenth, King’s Own,|Eighty-sixth, 
itto, 8s. | Down, 8s. 
Fifteenth, the King’s Hus-|Eighty - eighth, 
sars, 8s, Rangers, 6s. 


Parker, Furnival, and Parker, Military Library, Whitehall, 


0, Ss. 


8s. 


Albert’s 
Own, 


King’s Royal 


8s, 


Royal High- 


Foot (Pompa- 


or Duke cof 
Own Highlanders, 
Royal County 


Connaught 


| 


|Sixteenth, the Queen’s Lan- | 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Translated. A new edition, with Additions by Dr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Westwood. Three hundred Engravings 
on Wood, and thirty-four on Steel. One vol. sup. royal 
Svo. cloth, 21s. 

MILNER’S GALLERY of NATURE. A 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 
Geology. Numerous Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. price 


18s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
dow’s Illustrated edition. Memoir and Essay by Barry 
Cornwall. 3 vols. Imperial 8v0. price three guineas. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. Pictorial, 
Descriptive and Historical. Numerous 
Wood and Steel. Imperial 8vo. price one guinea. 
| BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. Forty- 
| six Vignette Illustrations by H. Warren. Engraved by E. 
Finden. Price one guinea. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon Gaul- 
tier. Illustrated by Crowquill and Doyle. Square 1émo. 


yrice 7s. 6d 
| The F AMILY JO: MILLER. A Drawing 
Jo: Miller—a Biography. 


| Room Jest-Book: preceded by 
Numerous Comic Illustrations. Price 5s. J 

BECHSTEIN’S CAGE-BIRDS: New 
Translation by W. FE. Shuckard. 
Birds, Cazes, &c. Price 7s. cloth, gilt. 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Edited and Enlarged by ‘‘ Crayen.’’ Very numerous Plates 
and Woodcuts. Price 6s, 6d. cloth, gilt. 

CLARK’S ELEMENTS of DRAWING 
and PAINTING in WATER.COLOURS. Coloured Iilus- 
trations. Small 4to. price 8s, 6d. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, 
and ORATIONS, Foolscap 8vo. P.ice 43. cloth. 

London; William S. Orr and Co., Amen-corner ; 

M47, Strand. 


and 


"Just published, at the Law Times. Office, 


rPVHE NUISANCES REMOVAL and CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION ACT, with 
the Orders in Council, the Circular of the Poor-law Board, 
all the Forms required, Introduction, Practical Notes, and 
a copious Index. By TUOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘* The New Magistrates’ and 
Parish Officers’ Law.’’ Price 3s. boards, 4s. 6d. bound. 


Numerous Woodcuts of 


Kenny Mea- | 


E ngravings on | 


ALL the FORMS required under the Nui- 
| 


sances Removal Act, price 2s. per quire: 
1. Notice by Householders. 
2. Summons to Appear. 

3. Order for the Removal of Nuisances, &c. 

4. Order to Permit Execution of Works by Owners. 

5. Notice by a Committee of a Town Council, &c. 
owner or occupier of premises complained of as being in a 
filthy and unwholesome condition, that they will enter and 
examine the same, under sec. 1. 

6. Complaint to a justice that certain premises are in a 
filthy and unwholesome condition, in order to obtain a sum- 
mons against the owner or occupier, under sec, 1. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


namely — 


to the | 


ON DON W E DNESD AY CONCERTS 
—THE THIRD CONCERT will be held on WED 
NESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6th, commencing a 
half-past Seven o’clock. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS. 
Miss A. WILLIAMS, Mr. Lockey, 
Miss M. WILLIAMS, Ma. WuitwortnH, 
Miss STEWART, Mr. WILLIAMs, and 
Miss Pooue, Mz Sims REEVES. 
PIANISTES. 
Miss Kate Loperand M. THALBERG. 
PART I 
SELECTIONS from Dr. ARNE’S S “ ARTAXERXES.” 
Overture. : q 
Duet—Miss Stewart and Mr. Williams—“ Fair Aurora ’?— 
Arne. 

Song—Mr. Whitworth—‘ Behold, 
Strand’’— Arne. 
Air—Miss M. Williams— In 
Fears’’—Arne. 
Song—Mr. Lockey—‘* Water parted from the Sea.’’—Arne. 
Air—Miss A. Williams—‘ The Soldier Tired’? (Trumpet 

Obligato)—Arne. 
Piano-Forte Concerrto—Miss Kave Lover. 

Song—Mr. Lockey—“ Farewell to the Fragrance of Morn’’— 

Hobbs. 

Song—Miss Stew art—‘ Qui la Voce’’—Bellini. 

Serenade—Mr, Sims Reeves—'* Weary Flowers ’’—Schubert. 

Duet—Misses William —‘‘ The Vision ”’—Mendelssohn. 

P1ano-Forte FANTASIA—M. THALBERG, 
PART II, 

Overture— La Bayadere ’’—Auber. 

Song—Miss Stewart—* Heart, heart be Gay ’’— 

<9 First time of performance.) 

Song—Mr. Lockey, ‘‘ Norah, the Pride of Kildare’—J. 
Parry, sen. 

Duet—Misses Williams, ‘‘ Swiss Maidens’’—Holmes. 

Ballad—Mr. Sims Reeves, ** Sally in our Alley’’—Carey. 

Prano-Forte Duet—Miss Kate LopeR AND 
M. THALBERG. 

Song—Miss Poole, ‘‘ The Cavaliers,” (Composed expressly 
for these Concerts, and now performed for the first 
time). 

Song—Mv. Whitvorth, ‘‘ The Light of other Days’’—B alfe. 

Scotch Song—Miss M. Williams, ‘‘ John Anderson my Jo.’ 

Scena—Mr. Sims Reev: s, “The Death of Neloat 

Braham, 
Song—Miss Poole. 
Round—Miss M. Williams, Mr. T. Williams, M. Lockey, 
and Mr. Whitworth, *‘ Indian Drum’’—Bishop 
INSTRUMENTAL FINALE. 

The Orchestra will consist of Mr. Willy’s Concert Band. 
Leader and Musical Director—Mr. Willy. 
Accompanyists and Composers—Messrs Lavenu and 
Rockstro. 


on Lethe’s dismal 


Infancy our Hopes and 


W. C. Mac- 





Lonpon: :—Printed by Henny Monae.i Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Prinier, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Fri- 
day, the ist day of December, 1848, 








